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PREFACE TO THE SEVENTH 
EDITION 

I N preparing thu edition for the press I have 
endeavoured to correct any positive mis-state- 
ment of fact. But I have not attempted to correct 
what may be regarded by some cnUcs as an mcom- 
pletcncss or over-emphasis of statemenL Thu 
objection is likely to be taken in particidar to the 
6nt chapter Recent research has ducosered, or 
brought into new prominence, the tangled mass of 
primitive supentitions which underlay the literary 
and artistic presentation of Greek rehgton, and 
penUted among the populace throughout the 
dassJeal age. If I had taken all this into account 
I should have had to modify or supplement tny 
statement, espedally with regard to the atutude of 
the Greek towards death ; and I should ha%'e had 
constantly to refer to the historical development of 
theiV religious coneeptionsasd rituals. But all this, 
I think 1 may justly say, lies outside the province of 
this book, I ha\T concerned myself to present the 
specific achioTment of the Greek spin t, as reflected 
in the works of their most enlightened poets and 
thinkers That achievement was to humanire 
barbarism and enlighten supentinon. It is the 
resulting point of view that gives a unique value 
to the study of Greek institutions, thought and 
art ; and it u this peunt of view which I ha\e 
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endeavoured in the following pagea to introduce 
to English readers unversed in Greek studies 
I have to thank Miss Jane Hamson, Professor 
Murray, and Mr J T Sheppard for valuable 
cnaasm and suggestions, wlucfa J have tncor> 
piorated, as far as possible, m the text of this 
edition. 



PREFACE 


T he following p3ga arc intended to serve as 
a general intraducoon to Greek bterature and 
thought, for those, pninanly, who do not know 
Creek. ^VTiatever opinions may be held as to the 
saluc of translations, it seems clear that tt is only by 
their means that the majority of modem readers 
canattain toany knowledgcofCreck culture ; and 
as I bebeve that culture to be soil, as it has been in 
the past, the most valuable element of a bberal 
education, I have hoped that such an attempt as 
the preseac to give, with be help of quotations 
irtim the origin^ authors, some general idea of the 
Greek view of Ide, will not be regarded as labour 
ihrown away. 

It has been essential to my purpose to avoid, as 
far as may be, all contro>er3ial matter ; andifniy 
classical scholar who may come across this volume 
should be inebned to complain of omissions or 
evasions I would beg him to remember the object 
of the book and to judge it according to its fitness 
for its own end. 

* The Greek View of Life no doubt, is a ques- 
don-begging title, but 1 believe it to base a quite 
intclbgible meaning ; for varied and maiufold as 
the phases may be that are presented by the Greek 
D\aIizatjon, they do nevertheless group thcmse]%-es 
about certain main ideas, to be duungmshed with 
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aupTCR I 

THE CREEK VIEW OF RELIGION 
§ I. Intaoductory 

I N approaching the tubjcct of the religion of the 
Greeks it u necessary to dismiss ot the outset 
many of the associations which we are naturally 
inclined to connect with that word. What we 
commonly have in our mind when we speak of 
religion is a defiruie set of doctrines, of a more or 
less metaph^'sical character, formulated in a creed 
and supported by an organization distinct from the 
state. And the first thing we have to learn about 
the religion of the Greeks b that it included nothing 
of the kind. There was no Cliurch, there was no 
creed, there were no articles. Priests there were, 
but they were merely pdblic oITidals, appointed to 
perform certain religious rites. The distinction 
between cleric and layman, as we know it, did not 
exbt ; the dutinction between poetry and dogma 
did not exist ; and whatestr the religion of llie 
Greeks may base been, one thing at any rate b 
clear, that it was something ^cry different from all 
that we are in the habit of associating with the word. 

\S'hat, then, wash? Itbeasy torcpiy thatitwas 
the worship of those gods— of Zeus, Apollo, Athene, 
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and therwt — with whose namn and histories every 
one IS familiar Cut tlie dtfTicuUy is to realize what 
was implied m the worship of these gods ; to under- 
stand that tlic mythology which we regard merely 
as a collection of fables was to the Creeks actually 
true ; or at least that to rune Creeks out of ten it 
would never occur that it might be false, might be, 
as we say, mere stones. So tliat though no doubt 
the hutories of (he gods were in part the inventions 
of the poets, yet (he poets would conceive them- 
selves to be merely putting into form what they and 
every one believed to be eiscniially true. 

Cut such a belief implies a fundamental dlrtinc- 
tion between the conception, or rather, perhaps, 
the feeling of the Greeks about the world, and our 
own. And it is ihu feeling that we want to under- 
stand when Vi e ask ourselves the question, what did 
a belief in the gods really mean to the andent 
Greeks 7 To answer it fully and satisfactorily is 
perhaps impossible. Cut some attempt must be 
made ; and it may help us in our quest if we 
endeavour to imagine the kind of questionings and 
doubts which the conception of the gods would set 
at rest. 


I S. CftZZE R^UOIO-l Alt 1‘rTZJU‘RETAnON 
or Naturz 

When we try to conceive (he state of mind of 
primiuve man, the first thing that occurs to us is 
the bewilderment and terror he must have felt in 
the presence of the powers of nature. Naked, 
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hoiueles), weaponless, he is at the inerc^', c^ery 
hour, of this immense and incalculable Somethmg 
so alien and so hostile to himself As fire u bums, 
as water it drowns, as tempest it harries and 
destro)^ ; benignant it may be at times, in warm 
sunshine and calm, but the kindness is brief and 
treaclicrous. Anyhow, whate\’er its mood, it has 
to be met and dealt with B> its help, or, if not, in 
the teeth of its resulance, exxry step in advance 
must be won ; e\-ery hour, every minute, it is there 
to be reckoned with \Nhat is it then, tins per* 
sistent, obscure, unnameable Thing ? \Miat is it ? 
The question haunts the mind ; it will not be put 
aside ; ^and the Greek at last, bke other men under 
limtlar conditions, only with a luadity and pre> 
cuion pecubar to himself, makes the reply, * It is 
something like mytelf.* Every power of nature he 
presumes to be a spiritual bang, impersonating the 
sky as Zeus, the earth as Dtmeter, the sea as Posei* 
don ; from generation to generation, under his 
shaping hands, the figures multiply and define 
themselves ; character and story cr^-stallize about 
what at first were little more than names ; till at 
last, from the womb of the dark enigma that 
haunted him in the banning, there emerges into 
the charmed light of a world of ideal grace a pan- 
theon of fair and concrete pcrsonahtics. Nature 
has become a company of spirits ; every cave and 
fountain is haunted by a nymph ; in the ocean 
dwell the Nereids, in the mountain the Oread, the 
Dryad in the wood ; and evTrywherc, in groves 
and marshes, on the pastures or the rocky bughts. 
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thb, in part at least, because the powers with which 
Odysseus has to do are not mere forces of nature, 
blind and indinerent, but spiritual beings who lake 
an interest, for or against, in his fate. The whole 
story becomes familiar, and, if one may say so, 
comfortable, by the fact that it is conducted under 
the control and direction of the gods Listen, for 
example, to the Homeric account of the onset of a 
storm, and observe how it sets one at case with the 
elements : 

* Now the lord, the shaker of Ihe earth, on his 
way from the Ethiopians, espied Odysseus afar off 
from the mountains of the Solymi : even thence he 
taw him as he sailed over the deep ; and he was 
yet more angered in spirit, and wagging hit head he 
communed with hb own heart. Lo now, ji must 
be that the gods have at the last changed (heir 
purpose concerning Ody-sseus, while I was away 
among the Ethiopians. And now he b nigh to the 
Fhaeadan land, where it u so ordained that he 
escape the great issues of the woe which hath come 
upon him. But methinks, that even yet I will drive 
him far enough in the path of suffering.*' 

‘ With that he gathered the clouds and troubled 
the waters of the deep, grasping his trident in hb 
hands ; and he roused all storms of all manners of 
winds, and shrouded in clouds the land and sea : 
and down sped night from heaven. The East ^Vind 
and the South \N ind clashed, and the stormy West, 
and the North, that b bom in the bright air, rolhng 
onward a great wave.’* 

0/^u , y, aSs. Traailated by Batcba and Lang 
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h«atombi to the immortal gods, that I too may 
feast at their riles. But Achilles is prapng the 
North NMnd and the loud West to come, and 
promising them fair offerings, that ye may make 
the p>Te be kindled whereon lieih Patrodus, for 
^^hom all the Achaiana are making moan.” 

* She having thus said, departed, and they arose 
mth a mighty sound, rolling the clouds before 
them. AndstMflly iheycamc blowing over thesea, 
and the tvave rose beneath their shnll blast , and 
they came to decp-soiled Troy, and fell upon the 
pile, and loudly roared the mighty fire. So all 
lught drave they the flame of the p>Te together, 
blowing shrill ; and all night fleet Ai^Us, holding 
a two-handled cup, dresv wine from a golden bowl, 
and poured it forth and drenched the earth, calling 
upon the spirit of hapless Patrodus. As a father 
waileth when he bumeth the bones ofhis son, new* 
married, w hose death is woe to hu hapless parents, 
so wailed Achilles as he burnt the bones of his 
comrade, gomg hearily round the burmng pile, 
with many moans. 

* But at the hour when the Morning Star goetb 
forth to herald light upon the earili, the star that 
saflron-mantled Dawn cometh after, and spreadeth 
0%'er the salt sea, then grew the burmng faint, and 
the flame died down. And the \Mnds went back 
again to betake them home oxer the Thracian 
maIn,anditroarcdwitha\ioIentsv.dl. Then the 
son of Pdeus turned a%vay from the burning and 
lay down wearied, and sweet sleep leapt on bun.’ * 

* /!ui,yTiiT, 193. Translated by Lang, Leaf, mndM^en. 
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The csqimite bnuty of thii pam^, e\-ea ia 
tnmbiion, vill escape no lover of poetry. And It 
u a beauty nhich depends on the character of the 
Greek relipon , on tlic fact that all that is unia* 
telLgible in the H-orld. all that u ahen to man, has 
been drawn, as it wtre, from its dark retreat, 
clothed in radiant form, and presented to the mind 
as a glonfied imige of itself Even phenomenon of 
nature, night and ‘ fos>-finEeied ’ dan-n, earth ahd 
tun, winds, nv-en, and seas, sleep and death — all 
have b e en uandormed into Diiine and conscious 
apenu, to be propitiated b> prajer, interpreted by 
divination, and comprehended by passions and 
desires tdenucaJ Mitb those which stir and centred 
mankind. 

§ 5. Cr£zs n.tueto*( AM IstraruTATSOM or 

TIU IlCUAM TaSSIOM 

And as with the memal w^rld, » with the world 
within. The powers of nature wTre not the only 
ones felt by man to be difrcrmt from and ahes to 
himself, there were others, equally strange, dwell- 
ing in his own heart, which, though in a sense they 
were part of him, yet be felt to be not himsclt 
which came upon him and possessed him without 
his choice and against his will With these, too, be 
felt the need to make hurnelf at home, and these, 
too, to satisfy his need, he shaped into creatures like 
himself. To the whole range of his inner eaperi- 
ettce he gave deflmiion and Lfe, presenting it to 
himself ta a senes oft|mtua] forms In Aphrodite, 
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mother of Eros, he incarnated the passion of Ion'c, 
placing in her broidered girdle * love and desire of 
!o\ing con\cne that steals the wts even of the 
wise ’ ; in Ares he embodied the lust of war ; in 
Athene, \Nisdom ; in Apollo, music and the arts. 
The pangs of guilt took shape in the conception of 
avenging Furies ; and the very pra> ers of the wor- 
shipper sped from him in human form, wnnkled 
and blear-e>ed, with halting pace, in the rear of 
punishment. Thus the very self of man he set out- 
side himself ; the powers, so intimate, and yet so 
strange, that swaged him from within he made 
familiar by making them disunct ; con\xned their 
shapeless terror into the beauty of visible form ; and 
by merely presenting them thus to himself in a 
guise that was immediately understood, set aside, 
^he could not ansvter, the baunung quesuon of 
their origin and end. 

Here then is at least a partial reply to our ques- 
tion as to the elTect of a belief in the gods on the 
feeling of the Greek. To repeat the phrase once 
more: itmadehimfeelathomeintheworld. The 
mysterious powers that conlroUcd him it converted 
into beings Lke himself ; and so gave him heart and 
breathing-space, shut in, as it were, from the ab)'ss 
by this shining host of fair and familiar forms, to 
turn to the interests and claims of the passing 
hour an attention undistracted by doubt and 
fear. 
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9 4. Gbzek Reuoio** TIIE Foundation 
O f SOOTTY 

But thij rrbuon to the vrtwld of nature it only 
one tide of inan'i We ; more prominent and more 
important, at a later tta;;e of Iiu development, it hit 
'relation to wciety ; and here too in Creelc civiliza> 
tion a great part wat played by religion. For the 
Greek godt, vre must rcmcmbCT, were rot purely 
tpintua] powers, to be knovm and approached only 
in the heart by prayer. They were beings in 
human form, like, though superior to ourselves, 
who passed a great part of their history on earth, 
intervened in the affairs of men, furthered or 
thwarted their undertakings, had begotten among 
them sons and daughters, and followed, front gener* 
ation to generauon, the fortunes of their children’s 
children. Between them and manbnd there was 
DO impassable gulf ; from Heracles the son ofZetis 
was descended the Dorian race ; the lonians from 
Ion,sonof Apollo ; every family, every tnbe traced 
back Its ongin to a * hero and these ‘ heroes ’ 
were children of the gods, and deities themselves. 
Thus were the gods, in the most Lteral sense, the 
founden ol toaety , from them was derived, even 
physically, the unit of the family and the race ; and 
the whole soaal structure raued upon that natural 
basis was necessarily penetrated through an^ 
through by the spint of religion. 

We miut not therefore be muled by the fact that 
there was no Church in the Creek state to the 
idea that the state recognized no religion ; on the 
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contrary, religion was so essential to the state, so 
bound up with its whole structure, in general and 
in detail, that the very conception of a separation 
between the powers was impossible If there was 
no separate Church, in our sense of the term, as an 
independent organism within the state, it was 
because the state, in one of its aspects, was itself 
a Church, and dent ed its sanction, both as a whole 
and in its parts, from the same gods who controlled 
the physical world. Not only the community as a 
whole but all its separate minor organs were under 
the protection of patron dciiica. The family 
centred in the hearth, where the father, in his 
capacity of priest, oftered sacnfiee and prayer to 
the ancestors of the house; the various corporations 
Into which families were grouped, the local divii* 
ions for the purpose of taxation, elections, and the 
like, derived a spiritual unity from the worship 
of a common god ; and finally the all-embracing 
totality of the state itself was explained and justified 
to all its memben by the cult of the special pro- 
tecting deity to whom its origin and prosperous 
continuance was due. The sailor who saw, on 
turning the point of Sunium, the tip of the spear of 
Athene glittering on the Acropolis, beheld in a 
type the spiritual form of the state ; Athene and 
Athens were but two aspects of the same thing ; 
and the statue of the goddess of wisdom dominat- 
ing the Qty of the arts may serve to sum up for us 
the ideal of that marvellous corporate life where 
there was no ecclesiastical religion only because 
there was no secular state. 
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Regarded from tliii point of wew, wc may uy 
that the religion of llic Greehj uas (he Inner aipect 
of their political life And y>e must add that In one 
respect their religion pointed the way to a higher 
political achievement Uian (hey were ever able to 
reahae in fact One faul defect of the Crcth dviU- 
tation, as u familiar to students of ihdr history, 
was the failure of the various indepcndentcaty states 
to eoalnee into a single harmonious whole. But 
the tendency of religion was to obviate thu defect. 
We find, for example, that at one ticite or another 
federations of states were formed to support in 
common the cult of some god ; and one cult to 
particular there was— that of the Delphian Apollo 
—whose influence on pohueal no less than on 
religious life was felt tsbtu and even beyond the 
limits of (he Greek race. No colony could be 
founded, no war hazarded, no peace conflrmed, 
without the advice and approval of the god— 
whose cult was thus at once a rthgioui centre for 
the whole of Greece, and a forecast of a poLtical 
unity that should co-ordinate into a whole her 
chaos of confliciing slates 

The religion of the Creeks being thus, as we have 
seen, the bond of ihcir political Lfe, we find its 
sanction extended at every point to custom and 
law. The persons of heralds, for example, were 
held to be under divine protection ; treaties 
between states and contracta between individuals 
were confirmed by oath; the vengeance of the 
* gods was invoked upon infnngen of the law; 
national assembhes and military expeditions were 
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Inaugurated by public prayers ; the «hole of cor* 
poratc life, in short, social and political, \\as so 
embraced and bathed in an idealizing element of 
ritual that tlie secular and religious nspecii of the 
state must hare been lu inseparable to a Creek in 
idea as \%e know them to hare been in consutuuon. 


§ 5. Rtuciofs Ftsm’Aij 
For it ^■ns in ritual and art, not in propositions, 
that the Creek religion expressed itself , and in thb 
respect it in as closer to the Roman Catholic than to 
the Protestant branch of the Christian faith. The 
plasdc genius of the race, the passion to embody 
ideas in form, dros'e them to enact for their ONvn 
delight, in the most beautiful and telling forms, the 
NNhoIe conception they had framed of ilie world and 
of ihemseK-es. The changes of the seasons, iriih die 
toil they e.xact and the gifts they bnng, the poiN-en 
of generation and destrucuon, the bounty or the 
rigours of the earth ; and on the other hand, the 
order and operations of social phenomena, tlie 
divisions of age and sex, of function and of rank in 
the state — all these took shape and came. as It 
Vicre, to self-consciousness in a magnificent series of 
publicly ordered flus. So numerous WTre these 
and so diverse in that character that it would be 
impossible, eren if it were desirable in this place, to 
gire any general account of them. But it vull be 
VNOrth while, for the sake of illustration, to describe 
one, the great city festival of Athens, called the 
Panaihecaea. 
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In lliu national tttc, held c\'ery four years, aU the 
higher activities of Athenian life were ideally dis> 
played — contests of son;;, of lyre and of flute, foot 
and hone races, wrestling, boxing, and the like, 
niilitary evolutions of inlaniry and hone, pyrrhic 
dances symbolic of attack and defence in war, 
mystic chants of women and choruses of youths— 
the whole concentring and discharging itself in that 
great processional act m which, as it were, the 
material forma of society became transparent, and 
the ^^hote mo\cd on, illumined and visibly sus- 
tamed by the spiritual soul of which it was the 
complete and harmonious embodiment. Of this 
procession we have still in the fnae of the Par- 
thenon a marble transenpt. There we may see the 
life of anoent Athens moving in stone, from the 
fint mounting of their hones by isolated youths, 
like the slow and dropping prelude of a symphony, 
on to the thronged and trampling ranks of cavalry, 
past the anuque chanots reminiscent of Homeric 
war, and the marching band of flutes and zithen, 
by bncs of men and maidens bearing taaihaal 
urns, by the garlanded sheqs and oxen destined for 
sacnlice, to where, on turning the comer that leads 
to the eastern front, we find ourselves in the pres- 
ence of the Olympian gods themselves, enthroned 
to rcceiix the ofTcring of a people’s life. And if to 
this marble representation we add the colour it 
lacks, the gold and silver of the vessels, the purple 
and saffron robes ; if we act the 'music playing and 
bid the oxen low ; if wc gird our living picture with 
the blaze of an August noon and crown it with the 
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Acropolii of Athens, may fonn a conception, 
better perhaps than could oihcrw'ise be obtained, 
of what religion really meant to the citizen of 
a lUte whose acuvnlics were thus habitually lym* 
bolued in the cult of its patron deity. Religion to 
him, dearly, could hardly be a dung apart, 
dvidling in the internal region of the soul and 
leaving outside, untouched by the light of the ideal, 
the whole business and complexity of the material 
tide of life ; to lum it was the vividly present and 
active soul of his corporate existence, representing 
m the symbohe forms of ntual the actual facts of 
his experience. What he re-enacted pcnodically, 
in ordered ceremony, was but the drama of his 
daily life ; so that, as we said before, the state in 
one of its aspects was a church, and every layman 
&om one point of view a pnaL 
The question, * What did a belief in the gods 
really mean to the Creek ? ’ has now received at 
least some sort of answer. It meant, to recur to 
our old phrase, that he was made at home in the 
world. In place of the unintelligible powers of 
nature, he was surrounded by a company of beings 
like himself ; and these beings who controlled the 
ph>sica] world were also the creaton of human 
sociciy. From them were descended the Heroes 
who founded families and states ; and under their 
guidance and protection cities prospered and 
throve. Their histones were recounted in myths, 
and embodied in rituaL The whole life of man, in 
Its relations both to nature and to society, was 
conceived as derived from and dependent upon his 
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; and diis dependence waj cepreued and 
brotiR)ii viv'idl)' home to him In a leriet of religioui 
fcitivali Helief in the gotli wai not to him to much 
an intellectual ainviclion, at a ipiritual atmov 
phcrc m which he moved ; and to ihinit it away 
would be to think away tlie whole structure of 
Greek avilization. 

§ 6 The Greek CovcErnoN or the RtLATtov 
or Mav to tiiE Cods 

Admitting, howe\ef, that all Ih'ii Is true, ad- 
mitting the place of religion in Creek bfe, do we 
not end, after all, in a greater puzzle than we 
began with ? For this, it may be said, whatever 
It may l>e, u not what we mean by religion. This, 
after all, is merely a beautiful way of expressing 
facts ; a traruUtion, not an interpretation, of bfe. 
What we mean by religion is something very 
difTerent to that, something which concerns the 
relation of the soul to Cod ; the sense of tin, for 
example, and of repenience and grace. The 
religion of the Greeks, we may admit, did some- 
thing for them which our religion docs not do for 
us. It gave intelligible and beautiful form to those 
phenomena of nature which we can only describe 
as manifestations of energy ; it expressed in a ritual 
of exquisite art those corporate relations wliich we 
can only enunuate in abstract terms ; but did it 
perform what after all, it may be said, is the true 
function of religion ? did it touch the conscience 
u well as the imagination and intellect ? 
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To this question wc may answer at once, broadly 
sp)eaiing, No ! It was, we might say, a disting- 
uishing characteristic of the Greek religion that it 
did not concern itself with (he consaence at all ; 
ihe'conscicnce, in fact, did not yet exist, to enact 
that drama of the soul with God which is the mam 
interest of the Oiristian, or at least of the Protestant 
faith. To bring this point home to us let us open 
the Pro^resi, and present to ourselves, in 

its most vivnd colours, the position of the English 
Puritan : 

* Now, I saw, upon a amc, when he was walking 
in the fields, that he was (as he was wont) reading 
iabisbook, and greailydutreisedinhu mind ; and 
as he read, he burst out, as he had done before, 
cryidg, \N‘hat shall 1 do to be saved ? ” I looked 
then, and saw a man named Evangelist coming to 
him, and asked, ** NSTierefore dost thou cry ? ” 

‘He answer^, “Sir, 1 perceive by the book 
in my hands that I am condemned to die, and after 
that to come to judgment ; and I find that I am 
not willing to do the 6nt, nor able to do the 
second.'* 

* Then said Evangelist, *' \N'hy not willing to 
die, since this hfe u attended with so many evils ? “ 
The man answered, “ Because I fear that this 
burden that is upon my back will sink me lower 
than the grave, and I shall fall into Tophet And, 
sir, if I be not fit to go to prison, I am not fit to go 
to judgment, and from thence to execution : and 
the thoughts of these things makes me cry.” 

* Then said Evangelist, ** If this be thy condition. 
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why ttandest thou ttm? ” IIeans%\crcd, “ Bfcause 
I know not whither to go.’* Then he ga\e him a 
parchment roll, and there was written within, 
“ Fly from the wrath to come.” ' 

The whole tpml of the passage transcribed, and 
of the book from which it u quoted, is as alien as 
can be to the ipint of the Greeks. To the Puntan, 
the inward relation of the sou) ofCodue%ery thing ; 
to the aierage Creek, one may say broadly, it was 
nothing ; it would have been at varunce with hu 
whole conception of the divine power. For the 
gods of Greece w-ere beings essentially like man, 
supenor to him not in spintual nor es'cn in moral 
attributes, but in outward gifts, such as strength, 
beauty, and immortality. And as a consequence of 
this his rebtjons to them were not mw^ud and 
ipiritual, but oierna) and mechanical In the 
midst of a crowd of deities, capnaous and con- 
fiicting in their walls, he had to find hu way as best 
he could. There was no knowing precuejy what 
a god might want ; there was no knowing what he 
might be going to do If a man fell into trouble, 
no doubt he had offended somebody, but it was 
not so easy to say whom or how , iJ he neglected 
the proper obsersanccs no doubt he would be 
punished, but it was not everyone who knew what 
the proper observances wttc. Altogether it was a 
diHicult thing toasccrtainor to move the will of the 
gods, and one roust help oneself os best one could. 
The Greek, accordingly, helped himself by an 
elaborate system of sacrifice and prayer and divina* 
don, a system which bad btde connexion with an 
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intenul spiritual life, but the object of Mhich was 
simply to discow and if possible to affect the 
divine purposes. This b what we meant by saying 
that the Greek view of the relation of man to the 
gods was mechanical. The point will become 
dearer by illustration. 

§ 7. DlVtNATTON, OittlNS, OnACtXS 
Let us take first a question which much cter* 
dsed the Greek mind — thediniculty offorecasung 
the future. Qcarly, the notion that the world was 
controlled by a crowd of capnoous deities, swayed 
by human passions and desires, was incompatible 
with the idea of fixed law , but on the other hand 
it made it possible to suppose that some intimation 
might be had from the gods, either directly or 
symbolically, of what their intentions and pur* 
poses really were. And 00 thb hypothesb we find 
developed, quite early in Greek history, a complex 
art of divimng the future by signs. The flight of 
birds and other phenomena of the heavens, events 
encountered on Uic road, the speech of pasicrvby, 
or, most important of all, the appearance of the 
entraib of the victims sacrificed were supposed to 
indicate the probable course of events. And thb 
art, already mature in the time of the Homeric 
poems, we find (lourbhing throughout the hbtoric 
age. Nothing could better indicate its prevalence 
and its scope than the following passage from 
Aristophanes, where he ridicules the readiness of 
hb contemporaria to see in everything an omen, 
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or, aj he put it, punning on the Greek word, a 
' bird ' : ' On ui you dqxnd tings his chorus 
of Birds, 

On UI you drpmd, and to ui you rrpiir 
For council and aid, obcti • mamage ii made, 

A purchau, a barf am, a venture in trade , 

Unluciiy or lucky, whatever has itruck ye, ' 

An on or an aii, that may happen to pait, 

A voice in the itreet, or a slave that you meet, 

A name or a word by chance o\rtheard, 

You deem It an omen, and call it a Dird.' 

Aristophanes, of course, is jesting ; but hovy 
serious and important thu art of divination must 
have appeared even to the most cultivated 
Athenians may be gathered from a passage of the 
tragedian Aeschylus, where he mentions it as one 
of the benefits conferred by rromeiheus on man* 
kind, and puts it on a Eevel with the arts ofbuilding, 
metal-making, sailing, and the like, and the 
sciences of arithmetic and astronomy. 

And if anyone were dissausficd with this method 
of interpretation by signs, he had a dirccier means 
of approaching the gods He could vuit one of die 
oracles and consult the deity at first hand about his 
most invial and personal family affairs Some of 
the questions put to the oracle at Dodona have been 
preserved by us,* and very curious they are. 

‘ Who stole my cushions and pillow > ’ asks one 
bereaved householder. Another wants to know 
whether it will pay him to buy a certain house and 
farm ; another whether shcep-farming is a good 

* Anifoph Birds, Fme’s traiulanon. 

* See Percy Cardorr, Anv Oeptfri w Cmk History 
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laraonent aMrl}-, the god tv-aJ not aboxt b«n? 
consulted on the mcanat afiair* ; and hi* easy 
accessibility must ha\-e been lotne compcniauon for 
his probable capncc. 

Nor must it be supposed that this phase of the 
Greek religion was a aupentition confined to 
individuals ; on the contrary, it was fully rccog* 
cired by the state. No important public act 
could be undertaken v*»ihout a previous coruulta* 
tion of omens More than once, in the clearest 
and most brilliant penod of the Greek ciMbration, 
ssT hear of military expeditions being abandoned 
because the lacnfices were unfavourable ; and at 
the time of the Tentan invasion, at the most 
critical moment of the hutory of Creece, the 
Lacedaemonians, v-t are told, came too late to be 
present at the battle of Marathon, because they 
thought it unlucky to surt until the moon was full. 

In all this use hai'e a suggestion of the sort ol 
rebiion in which the Creek conceived himself to 
stand to the gods. It u a relation, as we laid, 
external and mechanical. The gods were iup>*rior 
beings iftho knew, it might be presumed, what was 
going to happen ; man didn’t know, but perhaps 
he could find out How could he find out ? that 
was the problem ; and it was answered in the way 
we ^vc seen. There was no quesuon, clearly,* of 
a spiritual relation ; all u eatemal ; and a similar 
externality pervades, on the whole, the Creek 
view of sacrifice and of tin. Let us turn now to 
connder this point 
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§ 8. SACKinCB AKO Atoveuevt 
In Homer, we find that laciifice ii franldy con* 
ceived as a sort of present to Uie gods, for which 
they were in fairness bound to an equivalent 
return ; and the nature of the bargain is fully 
recognized by the gods themselves. 

'Hector’, ia)i Zeus to Hera, ’was dearest to 
the gods of all mortals that are in Ilios. So was he 
to me at least, for nowise failed he in the gifts I 
loved. Never did my altar lack seemly feast, dnnk* 
offering and the steam of sacrifice, even the honour 
that falleth to our due ’ * And he concludes that 
he must intervene to secure the restoration of the 
body of Hector to his father. 

■nie performance of sacrifice, then, ensures 
favour : and on the other hand its neglect cntaib 
punishment. I>‘hen Apollo sends a plague upon 
the Greek fleet (he most natural hypothesis to 
account for his conduct b that be has been lUnted 
of hb due meed of offerings ; ’ perhaps says 
Agamemnon, ' the savour of Iambs and un* 
blemished goats may appease him.’ Or, again, 
when the Creeks omit to sacrifice before building 
the wall around their fleet, they are punuhed by 
the capture of their posiuon by the Trojans The 
whole relation between man and the gods is of 
the nature of a conlracc * If you do your part, 
I'll do mine ; if not, not I * that b the tone of the 
language on either tide. The concepuon u legal, 
not moral nor spiritual ; it has nothing to do with 
what wx call tin and conscience. 

’ cur, 66. Tmuljled hf laog, Leaf, azid Myen. 
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At a later period, it b true, Vb% find a point of 
new prevailing which appear* at fint light to 
come closer to that of the Kristian. Certain act* 
we find, ’luch a* murder, for example, were 
lupposed to infect a* w-ith a itain not only the 
onginal offender but hi* descendants from genera- 
tion to generation. Yet even so, the stain, it appear* 
■was conceived to be rather physical than moral, 
analogous to disease both in its character and in 
the methods of its curt. Acschylu* tells us of the 
earth breeding monster* a* a result of the corrup- 
tion infused by the shedding of blood , and umi- 
brly a purely ph>-sical infection tainted the man or 
(he race Uiat had been guilty of crime And a* 
was the evil, so was the remedy. External acts and 
observations might cleanse and purge away what 
was regarded as an external affection of the soul ; 
and we know that in historic umes there was a 
class of man, comparable to the medieval * par- 
doners whose profession it wa* to effect such 
cures. Plato has desenbed them for us in striking 
terms. * Mendicant prophets ', he says, * go to rich 
men’s doors and persuade them that they have a 
power committed to them of making an atonement 
for their sins or those of (heir fathers by sacrifices 
or charms, with rejoicings and games ; and they 
promise to harm an enemy whether just or unjust, 
at a small charge ; with magic arts and incanta- 
Uons binding the will of heaven, as they say, to 
do their work. . , . And they produce a host of 
books written by Musaeus and Orpheus, who were 
children of the hfoon and the Muses — that u what 
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»6 

^^V]■o kSnrn!) handi that arr tmif'nrd. to, br «*i«Tl rjfTer 
neucfl cf ui f ir rvrr, but fo unf^rmrd lo hu cndinc 
{lui if t>f hath unni^ Llr tinio Uu> (nan. and covcrni 
handi that ar» Umd-atainnl : l&ra B our aitCDea true to ibe 

And aur fv tbc tibod. aue and purtoe (Lv it. lo tbit at 
tbe Ua there B partoesL 
Eren to 'm wnrm . 

(O’* amtfTKe aure •) 

* L’pra all (Sal mid in anrlninra dip band 
In iSe blortl rf their b»nS. in the fjunt rf ihor fl'wvij : 
Vi ihall be pine until the (nee irraie fcia-to bad oo 
part eim in the CTa»» , 

Sin( (hen the aprll, 

Sutm erf beT , 

Qiani hire (he charm 
Mict-iv (0 ham, 

Bindinf (he N'nd, 

Mad Jeeunf (be onnd ; 

Such the (nuue that mt oiaie . 

Quad, re aoni of man. and ptaVe. 
tWio cSe heart, and bend, and tveah t 
Tha a oitf rrufuivv marbed far la (rora the bepmnf t 
Tha a our f rft, aaj our piwixin apart, aad our tod he a d . 
Ourt, own c«»f» liir 1 

Oarkneii, rohn «rf <iArijtr^ a robe erf tame Set rra I 
K uia a oun. rum and uteeX . 

'("beo 10 the hceoe 
Murder hath eaene. 
hUiini; to reaae 
In n cCTTt peace; 

Then at ha back 

FerfJow (hr am , 

And ah ' ur« bold to t^ end uhea are bepn I * ' 

There u no poetry nioretublime than this ; no*« 
more penetrated with the sense of moral law. But 
luU tt IS M holly Greek m charaaer. The theme is 
Dot merely the consoence of the tinner but the 
* Aeachrt, £ioa, tg? Tnmiatrd by Dr. VerraH (^bh 
fandp, iSSa). 
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objective consequence of his crime. * Blood calls 
for blood ’ is the poet’s lerc ; a man, he siys, must 
pay for s^hat he does The tragedy is the punish* 
ment of the guilty, rather than his inward sense of 
sin. Orestes, in fact, ^ho is the subject of the 
drama srith which we are concerned, m a sense 
was not a sinner at all He had killed his mother, 
it is true, but only to avenge his father whom she 
bad murdered, and at the express bidding of 
Apollo. So far u he from feeling the pangs of 
conscience that he constantly jusufics his act- 
He sufTen, not because he has sinned but because 
be is invoUtd in the curse of hu race. For genera* 
dons back the house of Atreus had been tainted 
with blood ; murder had called for murder to 
avenge it ; and Orestes, the last descendant, caught 
in the net of guilt, found that hu only possibility 
of right action fay in a criine. ffe was hounef to 
avenge his father, the god Apollo had enjoined it ; 
and the avenging of hu father meant the murder of 
his mother. NVhat he commits, then, is a crime, 
but not a sin ; and so it b regarded by the poet. 
The tragedy, as we have said, centres round an 
otemal objective law — * blood calls for blood 
But that b all. Of the internal drama of the soul 
with God, the divbion of the man against himself, 
the remorse, the repentance, the new birth, the 
giving or withholding of grace— of all thu, the 
essential content of Chrutian Protestantum, not a 
trace in the dear and concrete vision of the Greek. 
The profoundcst of the poets orHcllas, dealing with 
the darkest problem of guilt, b true to the plastic 
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^genius of hu race. The ipirit throwi outside itself 
the law of Its own bang ; by objective external 
evidence it learns (hat doing involves luITcring; 
and its moral conviction comes to it only when 
forced upon it from without by a direct experience 
of phpical evil Of Aeschylus, the most Hebraic 
of the I lellenes, it is as true as of the average Creek, 
that in the Puntan mearung of the phrase he had 
no sense of tin. And even in treating of him, we 
must still repeat what we said at the beginning, 
that the Greek conception of the relation of man 
to the gods u external and mechanical, not inward 
and tpintual. 


I to MvmcBU 

But there u nothing to misleading as generaliu* 
tion, speoally on the subject of the Creeks. Again 
and again when we think we have laid hold of their 
characterutic view we are confronted with tome 
new aspect of iheir Lfe which we cannot fit into 
harmony with our scheme. There is no formula 
which will sum up that versatile and many>sidcd 
people. And so, m the case before us, we have no 
sooner made what appears to be the ufe and com- 
prehensive statement that the Creeks conceived 
the relation of man to the gods mechanically, than 
we are reminded of quite another phase of their 
religion, dilTercnt from and even antithetic to that 
yvith which we have hitherto been concerned. 
Nothing, we might be inclined to say on the basis 
of what we have at present ascertaip'^ nmhinir 
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could be more opposed to the clear anthropo- 
morphic %nsion of the Creek, than that conception 
of a m^ttic exaltation, so corutantly occurring in 
the history of religion, svhose aim is to transcend 
the limits of human pcnonahty and pass into 
direct communion with the divine life. Vet of 
some such concepuon and of the ntual devised 
under its influence, we have undoubted though 
fragmentary indications in the civilizations of the 
Greeks. It is mainly in connexion with Demeter 
and Dion^ius that the phenomena in question 
occur. But even Apollo, who in one of his aspects 
is a figure so typically I lellenic, the ever -young and 
beautiful god of music and the arts, was also the 
Power of prophetic inspiration, of catasy or 
passing out of oneself. The pnestess who delivered 
his Oracle at Delphi was possessed and mastered 
by the god. Maddened by mephitic vapoun 
steaming from a cleft in the rock, convulsed in 
every feature and every limb, she delivered in 
tcmi-artioslate cries the burden of the divine 
message. Her own penonaliiy, for the time being, 
was annihilated ; the wall that parts man from 
god was swept away; and the divine rushed in 
upon the human vessel it shattered as it filled. 

This conception of inspiration as a higher form 
of madness, possessed ofa truer insight than that of 
sanity, was fully recognized among the Creeks. 
* There is a madness as Plato puts it, * which is 
the special gift of heaven, and the source of the 
chiefest blessing among men. For prophecy b a 
madness, and the prophetess at Delphi and the 
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prifstfjses »t Dodona tvbcn out of thtjr tenses have 
conferred great benefits on Hellas, both in public 
and pri%’ate life, but v^hcn in their tenses few or 
none. . . . And in proportion as prophecy is 
higher and more perfect than divination both in 
name and reality, m the tame proportion, aj the 
anaents testify, is madness superior to a lane mind, 
for the one a only of human, but (he ocher of 
divine ongm ' * 

Here, then, in the oracle at Delphi, the centre of 
the religious life of the Greeis, we have an cxpliot 
alTtrmauon of that element of myiticism which we 
ought have supposed to be the most alien to theu* 
genius ; and the same element reappears, m a crude 
and more barbaric form, in connexion with the cult 
of Dionyius. He, the god of wine, was also the god 
of inspiration , and the nlual with which he was 
wofshippcd wris a kind of apotheosis ofintoticatioR. 
To suppress for a time the ordinary work-a-day 
consciousness, with its tedium, its checks, its 
balanang of pros and cons, to escape into the 
directness and simphaty of mere animal life, and 
yet to feel in this no degradation, but rather a sub- 
mission to the divine power, an actual identifica- 
tion with the deity— 4uch, it would seem, v^as the 
intention of those extraordinary revels of which 
we have in the ‘ Bacchae ’ of Eunpedes so vivid a 
description. And so this end no stimulus was 
omitt^ to excite and inspire the imagination and 
the sense. The influence of night and torches in 
solitary w-oods, intoxicating dnnks, the dm of 
’FUio, a«4. Joweti'i tmuUu*^ 
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Cutes and cymbab on a bass of thunderous drunu, 
dances convulsing every Lmb and dazzling eyes 
and brain, the harimg-back, as ie wxrre, to the 
sympathies and forms of animal life in the dress of 
fawnskin, the horns, the snakes twined about the 
arm, and the impersonation of those strange half* 
human creatures who were supposed to attend 
upon the gods, the satyn, nymphs, and fauns who 
formed his tram — all this points to an attempt to 
escape from the bounds of ordinary consciousness, 
and pass into some condition conceived, however 
confusedly, as one of union with the divine power. 
And though the bans, clearly enough, is physical, 
yet the whole ritual does undoubtedly express, and 
that with a plaauc grace and beauty that redeems 
its frank sensuality, that passion to transcend (he 
limitations of human existence which u at the 
bottom of the mystic element in all religions. 

But this orgy of the senses was not the only form 
which the worship of Dionyaus took in Greece. In 
connexion with one of his legends, the myth of 
Dionysus Zagreus, we find traces of an esoteric 
doctrine, taught by what were known u the orphIc 
sects, very curiously opposed, one would have said, 
to the general trend of Greek conceptions. Accord- 
ing to one form of the story, Zagreus was the son of 
Zeus and Persephone. Hera, in her jealousy, sent 
the Titans to destroy him ; after a struggle, they 
managed to kill him, cut him up and devoured 
all but the heart, which was saved by Athene 
and carried to Zeus. Zeus swallowed it, and pro 
duced therefrom a second Dtonysus. The Titans he 
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destroyed by lightninj, and from thdr ashes created 
Man. Man u thus composed of two elements, one 
bad, the Titanic, the other good, the Dionysiac ; 
the latter being derived from the body of Dionysus, 
which the Titans had devoured. This fundamental 
dualism, according to the doctrine founded on the 
myth, u the perpetual tragedy of man’s existence ; 
and his perpetual struggle is to purify himself of 
the Titanic elemenc The process extends over 
many incarnations, but an ultimate deliverance 
u promised by the aid of the redeemer Dionysus 
Lyiius. 

The belief thus briefly descsibed was not part of 
the popuUr religion of (he Creels, but it was a 
DOrr^ growth of their consciousness, and it is 
mention^ here as « further indicauon that eveo 
in what we call the classical age there were not 
tranting traces of the more zopuc and tpintua] 
side of religion. Here, m the tenets of thtae orphic 
sects, we have the docinne of ‘ onginaJ sin the 
conception of life as a struggle between two op* 
posing pnnaples, and the promise of an ultimate 
redemption by the help of die divine power. And 
if this be taken in connexion with the umversal and 
popular bchef in irupirauon as possession by the 
god, we shall see that our ongin^ statement that 
the relaUon of man to the gods was mechanical and 
external m the Greek conception, must at least be 
so far modified that it must be taken only as an 
expression of the central or dominant point of view, 
cot as excluding other and even contradictory 
standpoiats. 
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Still, broadly ipeakinff and admitting the limila- 
donj, the itatemcnt may stand. If the Creek 
pqjular religion be compared vdth that of the 
Christian v^orld, the great distinciion certainly 
emerges, that in the one the relation of Cod to 
man is conceived as mechanical and external, 
in the other as inward and spiritual The point 
has been sufiiaenil) illustrated, and wc may turn 
to asolher divuioo of our subject. 

$ It. Tire CuEK VfEw or DtATii astd a 
rim-HE Lin 

Of all the problems on which we capect light to 
be thrown by religion none, to us, is more prewing 
than that of death. A fundamental, and as many 
believe, the most essential part of Chrutiamty, is its 
doctrine of reward and punuhment in the world 
beyond ; and a religion which had nothing at all 
to uy about this great enigma we should hardly 
feel to be a religion at all. And certainly on this 
bead the Creeks, more than any people that ever 
lived, must have required a consolation and a 
hope. Just in proportion as thdr life was fuller 
and richer than that which has been lived by any 
other race, just in proportion as their capacity for 
enjoyment, in body and soul, was keener, as their 
tenses were finer, thdr intellect broader, thdr 
passions more intense, must they have fell, with 
peculiar emphasb, the horror of decay and death. 
And such, in fact, is the characteristic note of thdr 
utterances on this theme. * Rather says the 
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ghost of Achilles to Odysseus in the world of 
shades, ' rather would I live upon the soil as the 
hireling of another, witli a landless man who had 
no great livelihood, than bear sway among all the 
dead that are no more.* * Belter as Shakespeare 
has it. 


The wearieil tnil moit loaihed worldly life 
Thai sae, ache, (leiiurY and bopnMoment I 
Caa lay on nature. 

better that, on earth at least and in the sun, than the 
phantom kingdoms of the dead. The fear of age 
and death u the siiadow of the love of life ; and on 
no people has it fallen with more horror than on 
the Creeks. Tlie tenderat of their songs of love 
close with a sob ; and It ts an autumn wind that 
rustles in their bowen of spring. Here, for example, 
Is a poem by Mimnermus characteristic of this 
mood of the Creeks . 

0 Licn«, what hft, what Joy but thlnt ? 

Come death, when ihou art gone, and make an end I 
Ulirn ftfu and lokrm are no longer iiune. 

Nor Uie tweet inltmanet of a friend 
Tbeie are the flower* of youtia. Bui Minful tge 
The bane of Ireauly, following iwtfily on, 
tVeanei the heart of man with ud pmage 
And lake* away hu pleajuiT In the iun. 

Hateful u he to maiden and to boy 
And laihioned by the goda foe our annoy ' 

Such being the general view of the Greeks on the 
subject of death, what has thur religion to say by 
way of consolauon t It taught, to begin with, 
> Oi^ir , ai, 489 Trvtalatcd by Butcher and Lana 

1 MimnymiUj £l . |. 
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that the spirit docs surviw after death. But this 
survival, as it is described in the Homeric poems, 
is mere!)' that of a phantom and a shade, a blood- 
less and colourless duplicate of the man as he 
li\ed on earth. Listen to the account Odysseus 
gives of his meeting with his mother’s ghost. 

* So spake she, and I mused in my heart and 
Vfould fain have embraced the spirit of my mother 
dead. Thnce I sprang towards her, and was 
minded to embrace her ; thnce she Bitted from 
my hands as a shadow or even as a dream, and 
sharper even waxed the gnef within me. And 
uttering my voice I spake to her winged words : 

* ” Mother mine, wherefore dost thou not tarry 
for me who am eager to seize thee, that ev'en in 
Hades we twain may cast our arms each about 
the other, and satisfy us with chill lament ? Is it 
but a phantom that the high goddess Penephone 
hath sent me, to the end that 1 may groan for 
more exceeding sorrow? ” 

* So spake I, and my lady mother answered me 
anon : 

* ** Ah me, my child, luckless above all men, 
nought doth Penephone, the daughter of Zeus, 
deceive thee, but even in this wue it is with 
mortals when they die. For the sinews no more 
bind together the flesh and the bones, but the 
force of burning fire aboluhes them, so soon as 
the Lfe hath left the wtute bones, and the spirit 
like a dream flics forth and hoven near.” ’ ^ 

From such a conception of the life after death 
* 0<^M , xi, 904. Transbted by Butcher and Lacg. 
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lit lie comfort could 'be dravm ; nor docj it appear 
that any was sought So far as we can tracctlhe 
habitual attitude of the Greek he teems to have 
occupied himself htile with rpcculation, cither 
for good or evil, as to what might await him on 
the other nde of the tomb He was told indeed in 
his legends of a happy place for the toub of heroes, 
and of torments reserved for great enminab ; but 
these ideas do not teem to have haunted hb 
imagination He was never obsessed by that 
dose and imminent vuion of heaven and hell 
which overshadowed and dwarfed, for the medie* 
val mind, the bnef space of pilgrimage on earth- 
Rather he lurned, by preference, from the thought 
of death back to life, and in the memory of honour* 
able deeds in the past and the hope of fame for 
the future sought hts compensation for the loss 
of youth and los-e. In the great funeral speech 
upon those who have fallen in war which Thucy- 
dides puts into (he mouth of Pencles we have, we 
must suppose, a rellecuon, more accurate than u 
to be found elsewhere, of the position naturally 
adopted by the average Greek And how simple 
are the topics, how broad and human, how 
rigorously confined W the limits of otpericnce ! 
There b no suggestion anywhere of a personal 
exuience continued after death ; the dead hve 
only m th«r deeds , and only by memory are the 
lurvison to be consoled 

‘ 1 do not now commiserate the parents of the 
dead who stand here ; I would rather comfort 
them. You know that your life has been passed 
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amid manifold >ndssitud« ; and that they may 
be deemed fortunate who hafc gained moit 
honour, whether an honourable death lilcc theirs, 
or an honourabJc sorrow hke yours, and whose 
da>-s haw been so ordered that the term of their 
happiness is likewise the term of ihetr life. . . . 
Some of ^ou are at an age at w hich they may hope 
to haw other children, and they Ought to bear 
their sorrow better , not only will the children 
who may hereafter be bom make them forget their 
now lost ones, but Uie city will be doubly a gainer. 
She will not be leA desolate, and she will be safer. 
For a man's counsels cannot be of equal weight 
or w-onh, when he atone has no chil^n to nsk 
in the general danger. To those of >ou who have 
passed their pnme, 1 say : ” Congratulate >our- 
sehes that you have been happy during the greater 
part of your dap; remember that ^our life of 
sorrow will not last long, and be comforted by the 
glory of those who are gone. For the love of 
honour alone is ever jeung, and not riches, as 
some say, but honour b the delight of men when 
they are old and useless. ’* * * 

The passage perhaps represents what we may 
call the tj-pical attitude of the Creek. To seek 
consolation for death, if anywhere, then in life, 
and in life not as it might be imagined be>ond the 
grave, but as it had bwn and would be lived on 
earth, appears to be consonant wiih all that we 
know of the clear and objective temper of the 
race- It u the spirit which was noted long ago 
t Thuc., II, 44. Jowctt'i 
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by Goethe u inspiring the lepukhral tnonuments 
of Athens. 

• The wnd he says, * which blows from the 
tombs of the ancients comes with gentle breath as 
wer a mound of roses The rehels are touching 
and pathetic, and atwa^Y represent Lfe. There 
stand father and mother, theu ton between them, 
gating at one another with unspeakable truth to 
nature. Here a pair clasp bands. Here a father 
teems to rest on his couch and wait to be enter* 
tamed by his family To me the presence of these 
fcercs very touching. Thar art is of a late 
period, )-et are they tiinple. natural, and of uni* 
venal interest. Here there ti no knight io harness 
eo hu knees awaiting a joyful resurrection. The 
trtut has with more or less sbU presented to us 
only the persons themselt-es, and so made their 
existence lasting and perpetual They fold not 
their hands, gaze not uto heaven ; they are on 
earth, what they were and what they are. They 
stand fide by ede, take interest in one another ; 
and that u what is lo the stone, even though 
somewhat unskilfully, yet most pleasingly depiciccL't 

As a further lUustrauon of the tame point an 
epitaph may be quoted equally striking for its 
rimpie human feeling and for its absence of any 
niggrstion of a continuance of the life of the dead. 
* Farewell ’ is the (irst and last word ; oo hint of 
a joyful * reiurrecuon 

SFrem 1 oke thb tnmixeion (by 

wmsmoD) Croca Percy CwCscx'k •> Cruk 

r/ulop. p.gtg. 
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' FarwcH, tomb of Mditi ; lh« best of women 
lio here, who loved her loving husband, Onesi- 
mu5 ; thou wcrt most excellent, wherefore he longs 
for thee after thy death, for thou wert the bat of 
wives. — Farewell, thou too, dearest husband, only 
love my children/ ^ 

But however characteristic this attitude of the 
Greeks may appear to be, apcaally by contrast 
with the Christian view, it would be a mistake to 
suppose that it was the only one with which they 
were acquainted, or that they had put aside alto- 
gether, as indiflcrent or insoluble, the whole 
problem of a future world. As we have seen, they 
did believe in the survival of the spint, and in 
a world of thada ruled by Pluto and Penephone. 
They had legends of a place of blus for the good, 
of a place of torment for the wicked ; and if this 
eonc^tion did not haunt their mind, as it haunted 
that of the medieval Christian, yet at uma it was 
certainly present to them, wid< terror or with hope. 
That the Greek was not unacquainted with the 
fear of hell we know from the passage of Plato, part 
ofwiuch we have already quoted, where in speaking 
of the mendicant propheu who profased to make 
atonement for sin he sap that their ministrations 
* are equally at the service of the living and the 
dead ; the latter sort they call mpieria, and they 
redeem us from the pains ofhel], but if we neglect 
them no one knows what awaits us.’ * And on 
the other band we bear, as early as the date of the 

* Percy C»idneT, A«w Ote^Ctrs m Crttl I/ulaiy, p. jaj. 

* Pbb^ II, 364 e. JoHfta’i tTvuIaiion. 
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Odyssey, of the Elysian fields reserved for the 
souls of the favountn of the gods 
The Creels, then, were not without hope and 
fear concerning the world to come, however litde 
these feelings may have coloured their daily life ; 
and there was ope phase of their religion, which 
appears to ha>c been specially occupied with this 
theme In almost every Greek city we hear of 

* mysteries *, die most celebrated being, of coune, 
those of Eleusu in Aiuca. INliat exactly these 

* mystencs ' were we arc scry imperfectly informed ; 
but to much, at least, is clear that by means of 
a sceruc symbolism, representing the myth of 
Demeter and Kore or of Dionysus 21agreus, hopes 
were held out to the iniuated not only of a happy 
life on earth, but of a happy immorulity beyoni 

* Blessed,' ta^n Pindar, * blessed b he who has seen 
these things before he goes under the hollow earth, 
lie knows the end of life, and he kno^^s its god-giveo 
origin.’ And it is presumably to the initiated that the 
same poet promises the joys of his thoroughly Greek 
heaven ' For ihcra,’ he says, ' thineth below the 
strength of the sun while in our world it b night, 
and the space of cnmson*flowered meadows before 
thdr city b full of the shade of franklnccnse>trees, 
and of fnuts of gold And some in hones, and in 
bodily feats, and some in dice, and some in harp- 
plapng have delight ; and among them thnveth all 
fair-flowenng bliss , and fragrance itreameth ever 
through the lovely land, as they mingle incense of 
every kind upon the altars of the gods.' ^ 

* I^odsr, TVm., I. Truuliuoa by E. bfyen. 
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The Greets, then, were not un£iciiliar with the 
conception of heaven and hell; only, and that is 
the point to which we must return and on which 
we must insist, the conception <Ld not dominate 
and obsess their mind. They may have had their 
spasms of terror, but these they could casilv relieve 
by the performance of some atoning ceremony ; 
they may have had iheir thnlls of hope, but these 
they would only indulge at the cnsis of some 
Jmpcaing ntuaL The general tenor of thar life 
dom not seem to hare been much alTccted by 
speculauons about the world beyond. Of age 
indeed and of death they had a horror propor- 
tional to their acute and sensmve enjoyment of 
life ; but their natural impulse was to turn for 
consolation to thr lotmat* and achievements of 
the world they knew, and to endeavour to soothe; 
by memories and hopes of deeds future and past, 
the inevitable pains of failure and decay. 

§ ta. CamcAz. a-vd Se e m cal Orenox in 
Gazztx 

And now let ns turn to a point for which perhaps 
some readen have long been waiting, and with 
which they may have crpected us to begin rather 
than to end. So tsf, in considering the part 
placed by religion in Greek life, we have assumed 
the position of orthodoxy. We hare endeavoured 
to place ourselves at the standpoint of the n^n 
who did cot critidac or reflect, but accepted 
limply, as a matter of course, the traditioo 
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dowit to him by his fathen. Only to, if at all, was 
it possible for us to detach oundm from our 
habitual preconceptions, and to regard the pagan 
mythology not as a graceful invention of the poets, 
but as a tenous and, at the time, a natural and 
ine\'itable way of looking at the world. Now, 
howTS'cr, it u time to turn to the other side, and to 
consder the Greek religion as it appeared to 
contemporary entice, for critics there were, 
and scepucs, or rather, to put it more oactly, 
there was a cntical agcsucce^mg an age of faith. 
As we trace, howe%Tr Imperfectly, the deaxlop- 
roent of the Greek mind, wt can observe their 
intellect and thar moral sense expanding be^'ond 
the limiu of thar creed. Either as t)’mpatbetie, 
though candid, fnends, or as avowtd enemies, 
they bring to bght its contradictions and defects ; 
and as a result of the proc e ss one of two things 
happens. Either the anaent conception of the 
god# is entns! omK < J ia the dsrectioa of taoa^ 
theism, or it is altogether swept away, and a new 
saltern of the world built up, on the basis of natural 
laence or of philosophy These tendenacs of 
thought we must now endearour to trace ; for we 
should have formed but aa imperfect idea of the 
scope of the religious consdousness of the Greeks 
if we confined ouncises to what we may call their 
orthodox faith. It u In thar most cnucal thinkers, 
in Euripides and Plato, that the religious sense is 
most fully and keenly developed ; and it is in the 
philosophy that lupersened upon the popular 
creed, rather than in the popular cree d itself, that 
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we shall find the highest and most iptritual reacha 
of their thought. 

Let us endeavour, then, in the first place to 
realize to ounclva how the Creek religion mtat 
have appeared to one who approached it not from 
the side of unthinking acquiescence, but with the 
idea of discovering for himself how far it really 
met the needs and claims of the intellect and the 
moral sense. Let us imagine him turning to his 
Homer, to those poems which were almost the 
Bible of the Greek, his utumate appeal both in 
religion and in ethics ; which were taught in the 
schools, quoted tn the law-courts, reated in the 
streets ; and from which the teacher drew hu 
moral instances, the rhetorician his allusions, the 
artist his models, every man his concepuon of 
the gods. Let us imagine some candid and ingenu- 
ous youth, turning to his Homer and repeating, 
say, the following passage of the Iliad : 

‘ Among the other gods fell grievous bitter strife, 
and their hearts were carried diverse in their 
breasts. And they clashed together with a great 
noise, and the wide earth groaned, and the clarion 
of great Heaven rang around. T^exa heard as he 
sate upon Olympus, and hu heart within him 
laughed pleasantly when he beheld that strife of 
the gods.’ * 

At this point, let us suppose, the reader pauses to 
reflect ; and is struck, for the first time, with a 
shock of surprise by the fact that the gods should 
be not only many but opposed ; and opposed on 

* IW, xxi, J85 Tr&niUted by Lug, Leaf, aad Myers. 
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what issue ? a purely human one 1 a war between 
Greeks and Trojans for the possession of a beautiful 
woman I Into such a contest the immortal gods 
descend, fight with human weapons, and dispute 
in human terms ' UTtcre is the single purpose that 
should mark the divine will ? where the repose of 
the wudom that foreordained and knows the end ? 
Not, It IS clear, m this motley array of capricious 
and passionate wilts ! Then, perhaps, in Zeus, 
Zeus, who IS lord of all ? He, at least, will impose 
upon this mob of recalatrant deities the harmony 
which the pious soul demands He, whose rod 
shakes the sky, will arise and assert the law. He, 
in his majesty, will speak the words— alas I what 
words ! Let us take them straight from the lips of 
the King of gods and men : 

* Hearken to me, all gods and all ye goddesses, 
that 1 may tell you that my heart within my breast 
commandeth me. One thing let none essay, be it 
goddess or be it god, to wit, to thwart my saying ; 
approve >e it all altogether, that with all speed I 
may accomplish these things. WTiomsoever I shall 
perceive minded to go, apart from the gods, to 
succour Trojans or Danaans, chastened in no 
seemly wise shall he return to Olympus, or I will 
take and cast him into muty Tartaros, right far 
away, where u the deepest gulf beneath the earth ; 
there are the gate of iron and fiircshold of bronze, 
as far beneath Flades as heaven is high above the 
earth : then shall ye knowhow far I am mightiest 
of all gods. Go to now, ye gods, make tnal that ye 
allmayknow. Fastenyearopeofgold from heaven. 
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and all ^ e goda lay hold thereof and all goddesses ; 
yet could >e not drag from heaven to earth Zeus, 
counsellor supreme, not though ^e totled sore. 
But once I likewise vircre minded to draw with 
all my heart, then should I draw yc up with 
tery earth and sea withal. Thereafter would I 
bind the rope about a pinnacle of Olympus, and so 
should all those things be hung in air. By $0 
much am I beyond gods and beyond men.’ ^ 

And is that all ’ In the di«ne tug-of-war Zeus 
is more than a match for all the other gods to- 
gether 1 Is it on this that the lordship of heaten 
and earth depends ? This that we art to worship 
as highest, we of the brain and hean and soul ? 
And even so, e\en admiiung the ground of »«• 
premacy, with what providence or consistenqt of 
purpose is it exercised ? Wliy, Zeus himself u as 
capnaous as the rest I Bemuse Thetu cornea 
wltning to him about an insult put upon Achilles, 
he interferes to change the whole course of the war, 
and chat too by means of a lying dream t E^en 
his own direct decrees he can hardly be induced to 
observe. His son Sar7>edon, for example, who is 
‘ fated as he says himself, to die, he is yet at the 
last moment in half 3 mind to save ahve ! How 
is such division possible in the will of the supreme 
god ? Or b the ‘ fate ’ of which he speaks some- 
thing outside himself ? But if so, then above him { 
and if abo\e him, what is he? Not, after all, the 
highest, not the supreme at all 1 WTiat then art 
We to worslilp ? ^\hat u thu higher ‘ fate ’ ? 

‘ ilKnf, vui, 5. Translated by Lang, Leaf, and Myeu. 
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Such would be the kind of questions that would 
vex our candid youth when he approached hii 
Homer from tlie tide, of theology. Nor would he 
fare any better if he took the ethical point of view. 
The godt, he would find, who ihould lurely at Icatt 
attain to the human itandard, not only arc capable 
of every phase of passion, anger, fear, jealousy, and, 
above all, love, but indulge them all with a verve 
and an abandonment that might make the boldest 
libertine pause. Zeus himself, for example, ex* 
pends upon the mere catalogue of his amours a 
good twelve lines of hexameter verse. No wonder 
that Hera is jealous, and that her lord is driven to 
put her down m terms better niited to the lips of 
mortal husbands ; 

‘ Lady, ever art thou imagining, nor can I escape 
thee ; yet shall thou in no wue have power to 
fulfil, but wilt be the further from my heart ; that 
shall be even worse for thee. Hide thou !a silence 
and hearken to my bidding, lest all the gods that 
are in Olympus keep not off from thee my visita* 
tion, when 1 put forth my hands unapproachable 
against thee.’ * " — 

§ 13 Etsdcal CtuncDu 

The incongruity of all this with any adequate 
concepUon of deity u patent, if once the criucal 
aiuiude be adopted ; and it was adopted by some 
of the clearest and most religious minds of Greece. 
Nay, e\cn orthodoxy itself did not refrain from 
I I, )6o. TrsnilstedbyLvig, Leaf, and Myen. 
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A genial anti s) mpathctlc criticism. Aristopli.mca, 
for example, who, if there had been an established 
church, would cert.alnly haw been described as one 
of its main pillars, ^doca not scruple to represent hb 
birds as issuing : 

A wsmine and nAtirrs. formally idwn, 

To lo\r, ami all othrn rnultnit in hravett, 
I'otLidiJing them ever to vrntiire again 
To impau on our atmnaphrrtc domain, 

NSuVt atandatoua loutnrys, St> a tul 
or Alcmrnai and Srmrin , if ihry prrsKt, 

We warn (hem that meant Mtill be takrn moreover 
To ilop their gallanting and acting the tovrr * 

and Heracles (be glutton, and Dionjaus, the d.andy 
and the coward, are familiar figures of his comic 
stage. 

'the attitude of Aristophanes, it is true, Is not 
re.ally cntical, but t)mpathelic ; it was no more 
his intention to injure the popul.-ir creed by his fun 
than \\ « the w>vtwwon of \l\t caswsoTiS of Pooch 
to undennine (he repul.xtion of our letiding sl.'ttes- 
men. On the contrary, nothing popul.irizes hl.e 
genial ridicule ; and of (his Aristophanes was well 
aware. Due (he same characteristics of the gods 
which suggested the friendly burlesque of the 
comedi.ms were also those which protoked the 
indignation and tlie disgust of more serious minds. 
Tlic poet rind.nr, for example, after referring to the 
story of a b.'ittic, in which it was s.iid gods had 
fought against gods, breaks out into protest against 
a legend so little creditable to the divine nature : — 
* O my mouth, fling this tale from thee, for tu speak 
t Aruiopb • Zlirdli, 556. Truulauou by irere. 
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evil of gods is a hateful wisdom, and loud and 
unmeasured swords ttnke a note that trcmbleth 
upon madness. Of such things talk thou not ; 
Iea\-e >«ar and all smTe of immortals aside,' * 
And the same note u taken up with emphasu, and 
reiterated in et-cry quality of tone, by such writers 
as Eunpides and Piito 

The attitude of Eunpides towards the popular 
religion is to clearly and frankly cntica] t^t a 
recent wnter has esen gone to far as to maintain 
that kis main object in the construction of his 
dramas was to di^edit the myths he selected for 
his theme Ho'^'eter that may bav-e been, it u 
be)'ond conirov-ersy true that the deep religious 
sense of tliu most modem of tbe Creeks was 
puzzled and repelled by the tales he was bound by 
tradition to dramatue ; and that he put into 
tbe mouth of bis characters reflections upon the 
conduct of the gods which if they may not be 
taken as his own deliberate opinions, are at least 
expressions of one aspect his thought. It was, 
in fact, impossible to reconale with a profound and 
plulosophic ^^evf of tbe divine nature the intriguo 
and amoun, pamaliues, antipaihia, actions and 
counter-actions of these anthropomorphic deities. 
Consider, for example, the most famous of all the 
mjths, that of Orestes, to which we base already 
referred. Orates, it will be remembered, was the 
ton of Agamemnon and Cl) temnatra. Agamem- 
non, on his return from Troy, was murdered by 
Qytemnatra. Orata escapo ; but returns later, 
* Piad, 01 , XX, 54. TraasltooD by E MyerL 
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at the instigation of Apollo, and kills his mother to 
avenge his father. Thereupon, in punishment for 
his crime, he b persecuted by the Furies. Now the 
point which Eunpides seizes here b Ute conduct of 
Apollo. Either it was right for Orestes to kill hb 
mother, or it was wrong. If wrong, why did 
ApoUo command it? If right, why was Orestes 
punished? Or arc there, as Aeschylus would 
have it, two * rights ’, one of Apollo, the other of 
the Funes ? If so, what becomes of that unity of 
the divine law after which every religious nature 
leeks ? The dilemma U patent ; and Euripides 
makes 00 icnous attempt to meet it. 

Or again, to uke another example, less famillax, 
but even more to the point— the tale of Ion and 
Creusa. Creusa has bmn seduced by ApoUo and 
has borne him a child, the Ion of the story. This 
child she exposer, and it b conveyed by Hermes to 
Delphi, where at last It is found, and recognized by 
the mother, and a conventionally happy ending b 
patched up. But the point on which the poet has 
insbted throughout b, once more, the conduct of 
Apollo. What b (0 be made of a god who seduces 
and deserts a mortal woman ; who suffers her to 
expose her child, and leaves her in ignorance of its' 
fate ? Does he not deserve the reproaches heaped 
upon him by hb victim ? — 

Quid ofLatoca, I ay to the tun— I will publish 
thy shame I 

Thou with thy trnies ■>«himmer with gold, through 
the flowen ai 1 came 

F.uckmg the crocuses, beaping my veil with their 
goId>heten flai^ 
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Caai'it on mf, caugktnt Ac faw pallid writts of 
nunc handi, and dulit hate 

Unto thy couch in the cave. ‘Mother I moAerl* 

1 thrirked out my «ra!V— 
roughint (he pleasutv of Kypria | do tbame made 
the rod lover quad 

IVrrtched I bare (hee a child, and t cut him with 
ahud lenng ihne 

Forth on Ay couch where (hou forcedit Ay ncum, 
a bnde^brd of woe. 

Loit— my poor baby and (hine 1 for Ae ragtea 
devoured him aod lo ( 

Nlctory-eonra lo Ay lyre doal thou chant I— -Ho, I 

Born to Laiona, Oitpenaer ct boding, oo CcJd- 
lletming throne 

Midmoit of earth who arc altting Aiae cart ahaS 
be piereed wiA my moan I 

Thy Deloa doA hate (bee. Ay bayUaighi abhor 
Aee, 

By Ac ealowcrce of feachery frondage thai rear 

\t'hac u aaered cnvail Latona bore thee 
In Zrua'i garden deae.' 

Tliu b a typical etample of the kind ef criticlstn 
which Eunpidn convx)^ through the Ups of hb 
characten on the stage. And the points which 
be can only drama tically suggest, Plato expounds 
directly in his own person. The quarrel of the 
philosopher with the myths u not that they are not 
true, but that they arc not edifying. They repre* 
sent the son in rebellion agairut the lather — Zeus 
against Kronos, Kronos against Uranos ; they 
describe the gods as uitriguing and fighting one 
against the other ; they depict them as changing 
their fernn divine into the semblance of mortal 
men; lastly — culmination of horror ! — they repre- 
sent them as laughing, ptniiiiely laughing t-^r 
> EunpuL, /ml, BS^ TraosUted by A. S. ay. 
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again, to turn to & more metaphpical point, if 
God be good, it b argued by Plato, he cannot be 
the author of evil UTiat then, are we to make of 
the passage in Homer where he says, * two urns 
stand upon the floor of Zeus GUed with hb evil 
gifts, and one with blessings. To whomsoever 
Zeus whose joy b in the lightning dealeth a 
mingled lot, that man chanceth now upon ill and 
now again on good, but to whom he giveth but of 
the bad kind, him he bnngeth to scorn, and evil 
famine chaseth him o\'er the goodly earth, and he 
b a wanderer honoured of neither gods nor men.' ^ 
And again, if God be true, he cannot be the 
author of bes. How then could he have sent, as 
we are told he did, l>ang dreams to men ?— Qearly, 
concludes the phJosopher, our current legends 
seed revision ; tn the interest of religion itself we 
must destroy ^e myths of the popular creed. 

§ 14. Traksthoh to MoNcrnizisM 
The myths, but not religion 1 The criticism 
certainly of Plato and probably of Euripides was 
prompted by the desire not to ducredit altogether 
the b^ef in the gods, but*to bring it into harmony 
with the requirements of a more fully developed 
consciousness. The philosopher and the poet came 
not to destroy, but to fulfll ; not to annihilate, 
but to transform the popular theology. Such an 
intention, strange as it may appear to us with 
our rigid creeds, we shall sec to be natural enough 
• t/Zuii,zxiv, 537. Translated by Lang, Leaf, and Mjren. 
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to the Creek mind, when we remember that the 
matenai of their religton was not a set of proposi- 
tions, but a more or less indeterminate body of 
tradmora capable of being presented in the most 
various forms as the genius and tatte of individual 
poets miqht direcL And we find, in fact, that the 
most religious poets ofCreece, those even who were 
most innocent of any iniention to innovate on 
popular belicfi, did nevertheless unconsciously 
tend to transform, m accordance with their own 
conceptions, the whole structure of the Homenc 
theology. Taking over the legends of gods and 
heroes, as narrated in poetry and tradition, 
Aeschylus and Sophocles, as they shaped and re> 
shaped their matenai for the stage, were eveli'ing 
for themselves, not in opposiuon to but as it were 
on the top of the polytheutie view, the idea of 
a single supreme and righteous Cod. The Zeus of 
Homer, whose sup*noriiy, as we saw, was based 
on physical force, grows, under the hands of 
Aeschylus, info something alun to the Jewish 
Jehovah. The inner expencnce of the poet drives 
him ineviiably to this transformation. Bom into 
the great age of Greece, coming to matuncy at 
the crisis of her fate, he had witnessed with his 
own eyes, and assisted with his own hands the 
defeat of the Persian host at Marathon. The 
event struck home to him like a judgment from 
heaven. The Nemesis that attends upion human 
pnde, the vengeance that follows enme, hence- 
forth were the thoughts that haunted and possessed 
his brain ; and under thw influence be evolved * 
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for himself out of the popular idea of Zcm the 
conception of a God of justice who marks and 
avenges crime. Read for example the following 
passage from the Agamtmnon and contrast it with 
the lines of Homer quoted on page 43 Nothing 
could illustrate more stnkingly the transformation 
that could be clTeclcd, under the conditions of the 
Greek religion, in the whole conception of the 
divine power by one whose conscious intention, 
nevertheless, was not to innovate but to conserve. 


Zrui the hi^h God I whste'er be dim in doubt, 
Thu <an our Utouchi track out— 

The blow ihai fells (he unner u of Cod, 

And 41 he wills, the rod 
Of vengeance imKeth tore One »id of old 
‘ The gods lut not to hold 
A reckoning with hm whote feet op p res s 
The grace of holiness 

An impious word I for whensoe’er the sire 
Oresthed forth rebellious fire— 
iNhat time hu household overflows the mmure 
or blits and health and irrasure— 

Hu children's children read the reckoning plain. 
At last, in tears and paim 


kVbo rpums the shnne of Right, nor wealth aor power 
Shall be 10 him a tower, 

To guard bim from the gulf : there lies hu lot, 
here all things are forgot. 

Lust drives him oiv~lusC, desperate and wild 
Fate’s sin-contnving child— 

And cure u none ; beyond conrealment dear 
Kindles iin’t baleful glare. 

As an ill com beneath the wearing touch 
• B'lrays by stasis and smutch 
Its ntetal fatse-^uch u the unful wigbt 
Before, on puuoBi light. 
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Fair piraiure flio, and him him duIdlAe on, 
boRir and Lw make moaa 

Bmetili the ^ndinf tainJrci oTliii enme ; 

Till, in Iht ffid «f iiRir, 

Cait down of kravm, hr jxiun fortb fnullni pc i yrr 
To powtn ikat will sol brar * 

And Sophocin foUowi in the laznc path For 
him too Zeua ii no longer the god of ph}-tica] 
strength : he is the creator and lustainer of the 
moral law— of * (hose law* of range subhme, called 
into life throughout the high dear hea\-en, whose 
father is 01)TQpus sdonc ; thnr parent was no 
race of mortal men, no, nor shall oblidon ever 
lay them to sleep ; a mighty god ss In them, and 
he grows not old.* * Such words unply a complete 
transformailoa of the Homene conception e( 
Ditnnity ; « transformation made indeed in the 
intereits of religion, but imoK-ing ne%Trthe]ess, 
and contrary, no doubt, to the intentions of its 
authors, a complete rubvmion of the popular creed. 
Once grant the idea ofGod as an eternal and moral 
FoMcr and the whole fabric of pol) theism falls 
away. The religion of the Creeks, as interpreted 
by their best minds, anmhilates itself. Zeus Indeed 
u SAN-ed, but only at the cest of all Olimpus. 

§ 15. MxTAnmtCAL Citmasu 
^^'hIle thus, on the one hand, the Greek religion 
by ia inner e%’oluiion was tending to destroy itself, 
on the other hand it was threatened from without , 
I Anch.. j6p TnmbKed by E. O. A^Mcnbesd 

{’ Tbe House of Atieui 
s Soph., O. T* 865. Tramlated bf Dr Jebb. 
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by ihc attack of what we thouhl call the * >deniirie 
iplrit A lyjtrin lo frankly anthropomorphic wai 
bound to be weak on the ipenitiu%-e »ic!e. Ita 
appeal, ai w c ha\e leen, waj rather to the Ima^ni' 
don than to the intrllrct. by the presentanon of a 
icriea of beautiful imacea. wh«e contemplation 
nught offer to the mind if not aatijfaction, at leait 
acTjuieteenee and repose A Greek who was not too 
inquisitive was thus enabled to move through the 
calendar of splendid festixals and fasts, charmed by 
the beauty of the ntual, inspired b> the chorus and 
the dsnee, and drawing from the familiar legends 
the moral and aesthetic tignificanre with which he 
had been accustomed from ha boyhcxxl to connect 
them, but without ever raising the question, Is all 
tlili trtie ? Does it really account for the existence 
and nature of (he world ? Once, however, the spell 
was broken, once the intellect was aroused, the 
inadequacy of the popular faith, on Uie speculative 
side, bixame apparent ; and the mind turned aside 
altogether from religion tovrvk out its problems on 
its own lines. We find accord* gly, from early 
dmes, phy^cal philosophers In Greec e free from all 
theological preconceptions, raising from the very 
beginning the question of the origin of the world, 
and offering solutions, various indeed but all alike 
in this, that they frankly accept a materialistic 
basis. One derives all things from water, another 
from air, another from fire ; one insists upon unitv, 
another on a plurality of elements, but all alike 
reject the supernatural, and proceed on the lines 
of physical causation. 
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The opp«>lion, to w»c the modern phr*ie, 
between icience *nd rtli^on, was thus developed 
early in ancient Greece ; and by the fifth century 
it is clear that it had become acute. The philoso- 
pher Anaxagoras was driven from Athens as an 
aihebt; the tame charge, absurdly enough, was one 
of the counts in the indictment of Socrates ; and 
the physical ipeculauons of the time are a favourite 
butt of that champion of orthodoxy, Arutophanes 
To follow up these speculations in detail would be 
to wander too far from our present purpose ; but 
it may be worth while to quote a passage from the 
^at eocnediin, to illustrate not indeed the value 
of the theories ndiculcd, but their generally 
tnaterialistie character, and their antagonum to the 
popularfaith. The passage selected is part of a dla« 
iogue between Socrates and Strepsiada, one of his 
pupils; and it is introduced by an address from die 
chorus ofC/mufr, the new divinities of the physinst . 
CxoiDi or Oovn 

Our vrelcone M thee, etd quo, who wwild lee the louveli 
that aaence can ibow 

And thou, the high-pnerl «f ihu lubtietf feait, lay what 
would you have ui beiiow ? 

Since there u not a uge for whom we'd engage our wonder) 
more frtelr to do, 

Eacrpt, II nay be, (or IVodieua he for hu knowledge may 
cUua them, but you. 

Because, as you go, you glance to and iro, and in dignihrd 
arrogance lloat , 

And ihua (hoe) a dismce, and pul on a grave face, rour 
acquaintance with US to denote 
SrtiroACU. 

Ob, earth! whatatouBd.howauguwaadptQfsuodl itfilh 
me with wonder and love. 
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SOOIATU 

Thete, th«e then «Jone, for tnie DeiUn ovm, the m* afe 
Aii Coil-ihipi of itraw. 

Let Zeui be left out . Ile*t • God beyond doubt , come, 
that you can •earcciy deny. 


Soca. 

Zeui Indeed I there'i 00 Zeut * don't you be lo obtuie 
Snxn. 

No Zeui up above in the iky ? 

Then you muit hni exptain, who it b lends the rain ; or 1 
really muit think you are wron^ 


Soot. 

AVell then, be it known, these aesd It alone * I can prove It 
by at^meni itfong 

\Vu there ever a ihower teen to fall in an hour when the 
tky wat all eloudlei* and blue ? 

Yet on a fine day, when the clouds are kway, be might lead 
one, accordiiu} to you. 


Srxxn, 

Well, it must be confeiW, that chimes In with the rest : 

your words I am firrrd 10 believe 
Yet before 1 had dreamed that the rain.water iieamed from 
Zeus and hii chambet'pot neve. 

But whence then, my friend, docs the thunder descend? 
that does roAe us quake with ailright I 


Soot. 

Why, 'Us they, I declare, as they roll through the air, 
SraxH. 

NMiat the clouds 7 did I bear you aright 7 
Soca. 

Ay : for vvhen to the brim filled with water they iwim, by 
Neceuity earned along. 
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Tliry are hung up on high in the rault of the ihy, and w bj 
Nfce»*itjr ilrong 

In the midit of ihrireeune.theycJaib with great force, and 
thunder avrajr without cikL 

Srurt. 

Butliltootllewhoeompebthutobel doei not Zeua ihli 
Neceuity tend f 


No Zeuj hare we there, but a vortci of air, 

Sratn, 

W'hat I Vcinea f that'a tncnrthieig 1 emtu 
I knew not before, itul Zeua waa no matt, but Vortez wu 

r iaeed on hu throne t 

have not yet heard to wltai cauK you referred the 
thunder** majeiueal roar. 


Yea, 'lu they, when on high full of water they fly, and then, 
a> 1 told you before. 

By comprrtuon impelted, ai they claih, are cotnpelled a 
temble cUttee to make 

Srarra. 

Come, how can that be 7 I really don't lee. 


Younelf aj tny proof I will take. 

Have you never (hen ale the broth puddingi you get when 
the Panathenaea co>ne round. 

And fell with what might your buwela all night in turbulent 
tumult reaound? 

By Apollo, 'ti* true, there't a mighty to do, and my beOy 
keept rumbling about ; 

Aod the puddingt begm to clatter wtlhin and to kick up a 
wonderful rout 

Quite gently at hnt, papapaz, papapaz, but aoon papap. 
pippaz away, 
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Tm kt Utt, I'll be bound, I as thunder u loud papapap- 
pappappappax m they. 

Soot. 

Shalt thou then a »ound *0 loud and profound (rom thy 
belly duninutixe tend. 

And thall not the tush and the infinite iky go thundmns on 
without end ? 

Foe both, you will find, on an tapulie of wind and iimilif 
au»ea depend. 

Srun. 

WeQ, but tell ne from whon cemet the bolt throusb the 
gloom, with in awful and temble ftaihn , 

And wherever il rurru, tome it uagn and bums, and toiae it 
redueei to aihea ; 

For thu ’in quite plain, let who will send the ram, that Zeus 
afamt pequren daabea. 

Soot. 

And how, you eld foot, of a tlaai-ayen tebeol. and an ante* 
dtluvun wit, 

If the peijured they (trike, and not all men alike, hare they 
never Oeonyrahs hit I 

Then of SuDOD again, and Tbeora ecpUIs ' known per* 
juren, yet they escape. 

But he unites his owq thnoe with these arrows divine, and 
* SumuRi, Attica’s eape% 

And the ancienf foarled oak* : now what prompted thcae 
strokes ? They never foreswore I ihouJd say. 

Stm«. 

Can’t say that they do : your words appear true. \Vhence 
comes then t^ thunderbolt, pcay i 


^\■hen a wind that b dry, being Lfled on hish, b ruddealy 
pent into these. 

It swells up their skin, like* bladder, within, by Necessity’s 
chajigciru degree*. 1 

Till compressed very tight,it bunt* than outfight, and away 
wuh an impulK so itroDg, 
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Co 

Tliai *( lut by the fnrre and the rwiog ct the coune, it uhn 
Cre u It Mtoun aloct^ 

Staift. 

'nuit*i met})' the iKInit. that I tufTerrd cot tpnng, at the 
freal frail of ZnM I admit 

I'd a pavinrh in the ran. but 1 wbolly forj;et about maklcg 
the tafrt>*%al<e tlii 

So it iptultrr^ and iwered, «>h3e the uucrpaa I held, tiH 
at tail *>iih a vrncranee tl Crw 

Took Cne quite by turpnte. dunq beipattcmS my eyei. aad 
acaldeil my fare btaek and Uue I ■ 

Nothing could be more amusing than this pas- 
lagt u a burlesque of the phssical ihconcs of the 
time ; and nothing could better illustrate the 
quarrel between science and religion, as it presenD 
itself on the surface to the plain man. Out there is 
more in the quarrel than appears at Rnt sight. 
The real sting of the comed> from vihich have 
quoted lies in the assumption, adopted throughout 
the play, that the atheui is also necessarily anti* 
social and immoral The physicist, in the person 
of Socrates, is identified Mith the sophist ; on the 
one hand he u represented as teaching the theory 
of maienal causauon, on the other the art of lying 
and deceit. The object of birepsiadcs in aStending 
the school is to learn how not to pav his debts ; 
tlie achievement of bu son u to learn how to dis- 
honour hi) fjiher The cull of reason is identified 
by the poet with the cult of self interest , the man 
who does not believe in the gods cannot, he implies, 
bebeve in die family or the state 


' Anstopb., Cbsdt, 3 jS. Translaird by B. B. Rocm. 
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§ i6. MtTAPimiCAL RecosrmucnoN— Plato 
The argument o an old one into whose menu 
this b not the place to enter But one thing u cer* 
Din, that the sceptical spint which was invading 
religion, was invading abo politics and ethics , and 
that towards the dose of the fifth century before 
Chrut, Greece and in particular Athens was over- 
run by philosophers, who not only did not scruple 
to question the foundations of social and moral 
obligation, but in some cases explicitly taught that 
there were no foundations at all , that all law was 
a contention based on no objective truth , and 
that the only valid nght was the natural nghc of the 
strong to rule. It was mto this chaos of sceptical 
opinion that Plato was bom ; and it was the desire 
to meet and subdue it that was the motive of hu 
philosophy Like Aristophanes, he traced tbe root 
of the evil to the decay of religious belief ; and 
though noonc, as wehaveseen. was more trenchant 
than he in his criticism of the popular faith, no one, 
on the other hand, was more convinced of the 
necessity of some form of religion as a basis for any 
stable polity. The doctnne of the physidsU, he 
asseru, that the world u the result of* nature and 
chance ’ has immediate and disastrous effccu on 
the whole structure of social beliefs. The con- 
dusion inevitably follows that human laws and 
institutions, like everything cbe, are accidental 
producu ; that they have no obj’ectivc validity, no 
binding force on the will, and that the only nght 
that has any intelligible meaning is the right which 
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is identical with might.* Against these conclusions 
the whole soul of Plato rose in m'olL To recon- 
struct religion, he was driwn back up^ meta- 
physics ; and elaborated at last the s>st**ri which 
from hu day to our own has not ceased perplex 
and fasanate the world, and whose rare and 
radiant combination of giAs, ipcculativr^ artistic, 
and /eligious, makes the highest reach of the genius 
of the Creeks, and perhaps of mankind. 

To attempt an anal)'suof that system would lead 
us far from our present task All that concerru us 
here, is its religious significance ; and of that, all 
lA-e can note u that Plato, the deepest thinker of the 
Greeks, was also among the farthest removed from 
the popular faith Tlie prinaple from which he 
denvei the World is the absolute Good, or Cod, of 
whose ideas the phenomena of sense are imperfect 
copies. To the div>ie intelligence man by virtue of 
his reason is akin Dui the reason in him has fallen 
into bondage of the flesh , and it u the task of his 
life on earth, or rather of a senes of lives (for Plato 
believed m successive re.incamauons), to deliver 
this diviner element of his soul, and set it free to 
re-umte with God To the descripuon of the 
divine life thus prepared for the soul, from which 
she fell but to which she may return, Plato has 
devoted some of his finest passages ; and if we are 
to indicate, as wr are bound to do, the highest 
point to which the religious consciousness of the 
Creeks attained, we must not be deterred, by 
dread of tlie obscurity necessarily attaching to an 
* Sec rUw** X, 63; 
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mract, from a citation from the most impassioned 
of hU dialogues. Spcalung of that ‘ divtne mad* 
^ness’, to which we have already had occasion to 
refer, he says that this is the madness which * is 
imputed to him who, when he sees the beauty of 
earth, is transported with the recoliccuon of true 
beauty ; he would like to Hy away, but he cannot ; 
he is like a bird fluttering and looking upward and 
careless of the world below ; and he is therefore 
thought to be mad And I have shown thu of all 
inspirations to be (he noblest and highest and the 
offspring of the highest to him who has or shares 
in it, and that he who loves the beautiful is called 
a lover because he partakca of it. For escry soul 
of man has in the way of nature beheld true being ; 
this was the condiuon of her passing into the form 
of man. But all toub do not easily recall the 
things of the other world ; they may have seen 
them for a short time only, or they may have been 
unfortunate in their ear^ly lot, and having had 
their hearts turned to unnghteousness through 
some corrupting influence, they may have lost the 
memory of the holy things which once they saw. 
Few only retain an adequate remembrance of 
them ; and they, when they behold here any 
image of that other world, are rapt in amazement ; 
but they arc ignorant of what that rapture means, 
because they do not clearly perceive. For there is 
no clear light of justice or temperance, or any of 
the higher ideas which are precious to souls, in 
the earthly copies of them ; they are seen through 
a glass dimly ; and there are few who, going to the 
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imicjM, behold in ihem ihe rcalil'cs, and ihest 
only \»iih dilTicutty. There was a time when, with 
the rest of the happy band, they saw beauty shining 
in bnghtness — v.e philosophen following in the 
train of Zeus, others m company svith other gods ; 
and then we beheld the beatific vision and were 
iniiiatcd into a maaiery which may be truly called 
most blessed, celebrated by us in our state of 
innocence, before we bad any eapcrience of evils 
to come, when we were admitted to the sight of 
apparitions innocent and simple and calm and 
happy, which we beheld shining in pure light, pure 
ourscK-ea and not yet ensbrmed in that living tomb 
which we carry about, now that we art imprisoned 
in the body, like an oyster In his shell. Let me 
linger oser the memory of scenes which have 
pa:^ away * * 


§ 17. StSOtARY 

At this point, where religion passes into philos- 
ophy, the discussion which has occupied the 
present chapter must close So far it was necessary 
to proceed, in order to ihow^how wide was the 
range of the religious coiuaousness of the Greeks, 
and through how many points of view it passed in 
the course of its es-oluiion. Dul its development 
was away from (he Greek and towards the Christ- 
ian ; and it will therefore be desirable, in con- 
clusion, to fu once more in our minds that central 
and pnmary phase of the Greek religion under the 
' PUto, Phatinu, 349 d. Jowen's trsculauoo. 
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influence of which their dvilit'^tlon was formed 
into a character dermite and distinct in the history 
of the wrld. This phase will be the one svhich 
underlay and was reflected in the actual cull and 
institutions of Greece, and must therefore be 
regarded not as a product of cntical and self- 
conscious thought, but as an imaginative way of 
conceiving the world stamped, as it were, passively 
on the mind by the whole course of concrete 
experience. Of its character we have attempted to 
gisT som? kind of account in the earlier part ot 
this chapter, and we have now only to lummanze 
what was there s-aid 

The Greek religion, then, as we saw, in this its 
characteristic phase, tnsolved a belief in a number 
of deities who on the one hand were penomflea- 
tions of the powen of nature and of the human sou!, 
on the other the founders and sustainen of civil 
society. To the operations of these beings the 
whole of e.tpcnencc was referred, and that, not 
merely in an abstract and uninteUigible way, as 
when we say that the world was created by God, 
but in a more precise and definite sense, the actions 
of the gods being conceived to be the same in kind 
as that of man, proceeding from similar motives, 
directed to similar ends, and accomplished very 
largely by similar, though much superior means. 
By virtue of this uncritical and unrcflectivc mode 
of apprehension the Greeks, we said, were made at 
home in the world. Thrir religion suffused and 
transformed the facts both of nature and of 
society, interpreting what would otlicrwise have 
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been unintelligible by the idea of an activity which 
they could undenund because It was one which i 
they were constantly cserdsing themselves. Being 
tlius supplied with a general explanation of the I 
world, they could put aside the question of its 
origin and end, and devote themselves freely and 
fully to the art of living, unhampered by scruple, | 
and doubts as to the nature of life. Consdousoess 
similar to their own was the ultimate fact ; and ; 
there was nothing therefore with which they might I 
not form intelligible and harmonious rchitions. i 
And as on the side of metaphysics they were 
delivered from the perplexities of ipccuUdon, to 
on the tide of ethia ^ey were undisturbed by 
(he perplexiila of conscieoce. Tbeir rtbgion, it 
b true, had a bearing on their conduct, but a 
bearing, as we taw, external and mechanical If 
they Sinned they might be punished directly by 
physical evU } and from this evil religion might 
redeem them by the appropriate ceremonies of 
purgation. Out on the other hand (hey were not 
consaous of a ipinrual relation to Cod, of tin as 
an alienation from the divine power and repent- 
ance as (he means of tcstoration to grace. The 
pangs of consaence, the fears and hopes, the 
trium^ and despair of the soul which were the 
preoccu^iauons of Ac Puntan, were phenomena 
unknown lo the anaent Creek. He lived aiid 
acted undisturbed by scrupulous introspection ; 
and the function ofhis religion was rather to quiet 
the consacnce by ntual than to exate it by admoni- 
tion and reproor 
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From both these points of view, the mctaphj’ji* 
cal and the ethical, the Greeks were brought by 
their religion into harmony with the world. 
Neither the perplexities of the intellect nor the 
scruples of the conscience intervened to hamper 
their free activity Their life was simple, straight* 
forward, and clear ; and their consciousness 
directed out^^'ards upon the world, not perplexedly 
absorbed in the contemplation of itself. 

On the other hand, thu harmony, which was the 
essence of the Greek avilization, was a temporary 
compromise, not a final solution. It depended on 
presumptions of the imagination, not on convic* 
tions of the intellect ; and as we have seen, it 
destroyed itself by the process of its own develop* 
ment The beauty, the singleness, and the freedom 
which attracts us in the consaousness of the Greek 
was the result of a poetical view of the world, 
which did but antiapaie in imagination an ideal 
that was not reabz^ in fact or in thought. It 
depended on the assumption of anthropomorphic 
gods, an assumption which could not stand before 
the criticism of reason, and cither broke down into 
scepticism, or was developed into the conception 
of a single supreme and spiritual power. 

And even apart from this internal evolution, 
from this subvenion of its ideal basis, the harmony 
establuhed by the Greek religion was at the best 
but partial and incomplete. It was a harmony for 
life, but not for death. The more completely the 
Greek felt himself to be at home in the world, 
the more happily and freely he abandoned himself 
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Nor intu( it be tupposcd that the size of the 
Greek state was a mere accident in its constitution, 
that It might have been indefinitely enlarged and 
yet retained its essential character. On the con- 
trary, the limitation of size belonged to its very 
notion. Tlie greatest state, says Aristotle, is not 
the one whose population is most numerous ; on 
the contrary, after a certain limit of increase has 
been passed, the state ceases to be a state at all. 
' Ten men are too few for a dty ; a hundred 
thousand are too many.* Not only London, it 
teems, but every one of our larger towns, would 
have been too big for the Greek idea of a state ; 
and as for the Dnush Empire, the very conception 
of it would have been impossible to the Greeks. 

Clearly, their view on this point is funda- 
mentally difTerent from our own. Their dviliza- 
tjon was one of * aty-suiea *, not of kingdoms and 
empires ; and their whole political outlook was 
necessarily determined by thu condition. General- 
izing from their own eapenence, they had formed 
for themselves a concepuon of the state not the less 
intcresung to us that it u unfamiliar ; and this 
conception it will be the business of the present 
chapter to illustrate and explain. 

§ a. Tint Rzlattoh or the State to 
TKE CrnzzN > 

First, let us consider (be relation of the state to 
the atizens — that is to say, to that portion of the 
community, usually a minority, which was 
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possessed of full political rights. It b here that we 
have the key to that limitation of size vi hich we 
have seen to be essential to the idea of the city- 
itate. For, In the Greek view, to be a atizen of a 
state did not merely imply the pa>Tnent of taxes, 
and the possession of a vote ; it implied a direct 
and active cooperation In all the functions of civtl 
and mihtary life. A atizcn was normally a soldier, 
a judge, and a member of the governing assembly ; 
and all his public duties he performed not by 
deputy, but in person. He must be able frequently 
to attend the centre of government ; hence the 
limitation of territory. He must be able to speak 
and vote in person in the assembly ; hence the 
limitation of numbers. The idea of representative 
government never occurred to the Creeks ; but if 
It had occurred to them, and if they had adopted it, 
it Hould have involved a revolution in their whole 
conception of the citizen. Of that conception, 
direct personal service was the cardinal point — 
service in the held as well as in the counal ; and 
td substitute for personal service Uie mere right 
to a vote would have been to destroy the form of 
the Greek state. 

Such being the idea the Creeks had formed, 
based on ihcir own experience, of the relation of 
the citizen to the state, it followa that to them a 
society so complex as our own would hardly have 
answered to the dehnition of a state at all. Rather 
they would have regarded it as a mere congeries 
of unsatisfactory human beings, held together, 
partly by political, partly by economic compulsion. 
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but lacking that coruaous identity of intercit with 
the community to which they belong which alone 
constitutes the atiaen A man whose main pre> 
occupation should be with hu trade or his pro- 
fession, and who should only become aware of hli 
corporate relations when called upon for his rates 
and taxes — a man, that u to say, in the posiuon of 
an ordinary Cngluhman — would not have seemed 
to the Grreki to be a full and proper member of 
a state. For the state, to them, was more than a 
machinery, it was a spintual bond ; and ‘ public 
life as we call it, was not a thing (0 be taken up 
and laid aside at pleasure, but a necessary and 
essential phase of the eautcnce of a complete man. 

Thu relation of the atuen of the state, as it was 
conceived by the Greeks, u tometimo desmbed as 
though it involved the sacrifice of the individual 
to the whole. And in a certain tense, perhaps, this 
is true. Arutode, for instance, declares that no 
one must suppose he belongs to himself, but rather 
that aU abke belong tu stvc VA\t , and Plato, lu 
the corutruction of his ideal republic, u thinking 
much less of the happiness of (he individual cituens, 
than of the S)TOmetry and beauty of the whole as it 
might appear to a duinierested observer from 
without. Certainly it would have been tedious 
and irksome to any but his own ideal philosopher 
to li\-e under the rule of that perfect poLcy. 
Indmdual enterprue, bent, and ^oice is rigor- 
ously excluded N'othing escapes the net of legis- 
lation, from the production of children to the 
fashion of bouses, dothes, and food. It is absurd, 
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tliat rattn a man above hit animal wants and sets 
him free to fallow hu own de%iccs ; it is itself hU 
end, or at least a part of it. And from iliii It 
followi that the reflations of the state were not 
regarded by Uie Greeks — as (hey are apt to be by 
modem mcn—as so m^ny vexatious, if necessary, 
restraints on individual liberty ; but rather as the 
Mpresiion of the best and highest nature of the 
ciuzen, as the formula of the conduct which the 
good man would naturally prescribe to himself. 
So that, to get a dear conception of what was at 
least the Greek ideal, however imperfectly it may 
have been attained m pnicuce, we ought to regard 
the individual not as aaenlieed to, but rather as 
realuing himself in the whole We shall thus come 
nearer to what seems to have been the point of 
view not only of Arutoile and of Plato, but abo of 
the average Greek man. 


§ 3 Tire CRecK View or Law 
For nothing is mpre remarkable in the politi* 
cal theory of the Greeks than the respect they 
habitually express fori law. Early legislators were 
believed to have becli specially inspired by the 
divine power — L>eurgi!u, for instance, by Apollo, 
and Minos by Zeus ; <«nd Plato regards it as a 
fundamental condition d/ the wclMieing of any 
state that thu vnew sht^ld prevail among itr 
dtuens Nor was thb coincepuoD of the divine 
origin of law conhned to lege ~V-xnd to philosophy ; 
We find it expressed in the foll-Mog passage of 
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Deroosthena, addressed to a jury of aNTrage 
Athenians, and representing at any rate the con- 
ventional and orthodoT, if not the critical \aew 
of the Greek public 

‘ The whole Lfe of men, O Athenians, whether 
they inhabit a great aty or a small one, is gov emed 
by nature and by laws. Of these, nature is a thing 
irregular, unequal, and peculiar to the individual 
possessor ; laws are regular, common, and the same 
for all. Nature, if it be depraved, has often viaous 
desires ; therefore you wiU find people of that sort 
falling into error. Laws desire what is just and 
honourable and useful ; they seek for this, and, 
when it is found, it is set forth as a general ordin- 
ance, the same and alike for all ; and that u law, 
which all men ought to obey for many reasons, and 
espeexally because every bw is an invention and 
gift of the Gods, a resolution of wise men, a cor- 
rective of erron intentional and unintentional, 
a compact of the whole state, according to which 
all who belong to the state ought to live.’ * 

In this opposition of Law, as the universal 
principle, to Nature, as individual capnee, is 
impli^ a tacit identification of Law and Justice. 
The identification, of course, is never complete in 
any state, and frequently enough is not even 
approximate. No people were more conscious of 
this than the Greeks, none, as we shall see later, 
pushed it more vigorously home. But still, the 
positive conception which by at the root of their 

* Demoitb. in Arutegnt , J 17 Tranttabon by C. R. 
Kennedy. 
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lodcty was that which finds expression in the 
passage we have quoted, and which is stated still 
more expliatly tn the* Memorabilia ’of Xenophon, 
where that admirable example of the good and 
cllident atizen represents his hero Socrates as 
maintaining, without hcsicaitoii or reserve, that 
* (hat which is in accordance with law u just 
The implication, of course, u not that laws cannot 
be improved, tliat they do at any point adequately 
correspond to justice; but (hat justice has an 
objective and binding validity, and that Law is 
a serious and on the whole a lucccssful attempt to 
embody it in practice. Thu was the convKtion 
predominant in the best period of Greece ; the 
convieiion under which her insututions were 
formed and flouruhed, and whose overthrow by 
the philosophy of a criucal age was coinadent 
with, if It was not the cause of, her decline. 

$ 4. Arttsaks ant> Slaves 
\Vc have now arrived at a general idea of the 
nature of the Greek state, and of its relations to the 
individual citizen. Out there were also members of 
the state who were not citizens at all ; there was 
the class of labourers and traders, who, in some 
states at least, had no political nghts ; and the 
class of slaves who had nowhere any nghts at alL 
For in the Greek concqstion the atizen was an 
aristocrat. His excellence was thought to conrist 
in public activity ; and to the^ performance of 
pubbe duties be ought thercTorc to Im able to devote 
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the greater part of his lime and tnorgy. But the 
existence of »uch a privileged class involved the 
exutence of a class of producers to support them ; 
and the producers, by the nature of their caibng, 
be they slave or free, were excluded from the 
life of the perfect Dttien. They had not the 
necessary leisure to devote to public business ; 
neither had they the opportunity to acquire the 
mental and ph>sical qualities which would enable 
them to transact it worthily. They were therefore 
regarded by the Greeks as an infenor class , in 
some states, in Sparta, for example, and in Thebes, 
they were excluded from political nghts ; and even 
in Athens, the most democratic of all the Creek 
communities, though they were admitted to the 
dlizenship and enjoyed considerable pobtical 
influence, they never appear to have lost the stigma 
of social inferiority. And the dutinction which was 
thus more or less definitely drawn in practice 
between the citizens proper and the productive 
class, was even more emphatically affirmed in 
theory. Aristotle, the most balanced of all the 
Greek thinkers and the best exponent of the 
normal trend of their ideas, excludes the class of 
artisans from the dtiicnship of his ideal state on 
the ground that they are debarred by their occu* 
patlon from the characteristic excellence of man. 
And Plato, though here as elsewhere he pushes the 
normal view to excess, yet, in his insistence on the 
gulf that separates the dtizen from the mechanic 
and the trader, is in sympathy with the general 
current of Greek ideas. His ideal state is one 
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which depends majnly oq sgrictilture ; in which 
commerce and exchange are reduced to the 
smallest possible dtmensions ; in which every 
aU2cn Is a landowner, forbidden to engage in 
trade ; and in which the productive class is 
excluded from all pohdcal rights 
The obverse, then, of the Greek citizen, who 
realized in the state hu highest life, was an inferior 
class of producen who realised only the means of 
subsistence. But within thu »*>»»« again was a 
distinction more fundamental — the dutinction 

between free men and slaves In the majonty of 
the Creek slates the slaves were the greater part 
of the population ; in Athens, to take an extreme 
case, at the dose of the fourth century, they are 
estimated at 400,000 to too, 000 dtizens. They 
were emplo)-ed not only in domotic service, but 
on the fields, in factones and in mines, and per> 
formed, in short, a considerable part of the prt>> 
ductive labour in the state. A whole large section, 
then, of the producers m anaent Greece had no 
sodal or political rights at all They existed simply 
to maintain the anstocracy of dtizens, for whom 
and in whom the state had its being. Nor was this 
state of things m the least repugnant to the average 
Greek mind Nothing u more cunous to the 
modem man than (he temper in which Anstotle 
approaches (his theme. Without surprise or 
indignation, but in the tone of an impartial, 
sdcntific inquirer, he asks himself the question 
whether slavery is natural, and answers it in 
the affirmative. For, he argues, though in any 
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partictilar caie, o>ong to the uncemin ch^inces of 
fortune and war, the wrong perron may happen to 
be enslaved, yet, broadly speaking, the general 
truth remains, that there are some men so inferior 
to others that they ought to be despoucally 
gov’cmcd, by the same nght and for the same good 
end that the body ought to be governed by the 
soul. Such men, he maintains, are siasTs by 
nature ; and it is as much to their interest to be 
ruled as it IS to their masters* interest to rule them 
To this class belong, for fcamplc, all who are 
naturally incapable of any but physical activity. 
These should be regarded as detachable limbs, so 
to speak, of the man who owns them, instruments 
of his will, like hands and foet ; or, to use Anstotle'i 
own phrase, * the slave is a tool with life in it, and 
the tool a lifeless slave.' 

The relation between master and slave thus 
frankly conceived by the Creeks, did not neces* 
sarily imply, though it was quite compauble with, 
brutality of treatment. The slave might be badly 
treated, no doubt, and vxry frequently was, for 
his master had almost absolute control over him, 
life and limb ; but, as we should expect, it was 
clearly recognized by the best Creeks that the 
treatment should be genial and humane. ‘ There 
is a certain mutual profit and kindness ', says 
Aristotle, * between master and slave, in all cases 
where the relation b natural, not merely imposed 
from without by convenuon or force.’ ^ And 
Plato iosbts on ^e duty of neither insulting nor 
V Anst, , I, 7. isjjbn 
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outrapng a i1a\-e, but treating him rather vith 
rven grrater Calmest than if be v’cre in a position 
ofeQn«bty. 

Still, there can be no doubt that the Greek 
concepuon of ilaatry a one of the poinU m \Nhich 
lhar ^^ew of life runs most counter to our own. 
Centuries of Chnstiamty ha« engendered in us 
the conviction, or, rather, the instinct, that men 
are equal at least (o thu extent, that no one has a 
nght exphaily to make of another a mere passive 
instrument of his will — that every man, in short, 
must be regarded as an end in himself. Yet even 
hen: the divergence benvTeo the Creel and the 
modem view u leas otretne than it appears at 
fint tight For the modem man, in ipiie of his 
perfectly genuine belief in equality (in the sense 
in which we have just defined the word), does, 
nevertheless, when he is confronted with racia] 
differencts, recognue degr ees of mfenonty to 
cstreme, that he u practically driven into the 
Aristotelian position that some men arc naturally 
slaves. The Ainencan, for example, will hardly 
deny that such is his attitude, tov%ards the negro. 
The negro, in theory, is the equal, politically and 
socially, to the white man ; in pracuce, he is 
excluded from the vote, from the professions, from 
the amenities ofsooal intercourse, and even, as we 
have recently learnt, fiom the, most elementary 
forms of jusuce. The general and a pnon doctrine 
of equality is shattering itself against the actual 
facts ; and the old Greek conception, * the slave 
by nature *, may be detected behind the mask o! 
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the Christian ideal. And while thus, even in spite 
ofilseir, the modern %dew is approximating to that 
of the Greeks, on the other hand the Greek view 
by its own e\'oIution was already beginning to 
anticipate our own. Even Ansioile, in formu- 
lating his own conception of slavery, finds it 
necessary to observe that though it be true that 
some men are naturally slaves, >ct in practice, 
under conditions which give the victory to force, it 
may happen that the * natural ‘ slave becomes the 
master, and the ‘ natural ' master is degraded to a 
slave. This is already a serious modificauon of 
his doctrine. And other writers, pushing the 
contention further, ,deny altogether the theory of 
natural slavery. ‘ No man’, says the poet Phile- 
mon, * was ever bom a slave by nature. Fortune 
only has put men in that posiuon.’ And Euripides, 
the most modem of the Greeks, writes m (he same 
strain : * One thing only disgraces a slave, and 
that b the name. In all other respects a slave, if 
he be good, b no wotse than a freeman.’ * 

It seems then that .the distinction between the 
Greek and the modem point of view is not so pro- 
found or so final as it appears at first sight. Still, 
the distinction, broadly speaking, b there. The 
Greeks, on the whole, were quite content to 
sacrifice the majority to the minonty. Their posi- 
tion, as we said at the outset, was fundamentally 
aristocratic ; they exaggerated rather than mini- 
mized the distinctions between men — between the 
Greek and the barbarian, the freeman and the 
* Eunpido, /«»., 654. 
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t]a^x, the gentleman and the artisan — regarding 
them aj natural and fundamental, not aa the 
casual product of drcunutanccs. The * equality ’ 
which they sought in a well-ordered sute was 
proportional not anthmedcal — the attribution to 
each of his peculiar right, not of equal righ ts at all. 
Some were bom to rule, others to serve ; some to 
be ends, othen to be means , and the problem to be 
solved was not how to obliterate these varieties of 
tone, but bow to compose them into an ordered 
harmony. 

In a modem state, on the other hand, though 
class distincuons are clearly enough marled, yet 
the point of view from which they are regarded 
is fundamentally dilTerenL They are attributed 
rather to aeddents of fortune than varieties of 
nature. The artisan, for example, ranks no doubt 
lower than the professional man ; but no one 
maintains that he is a diirerent kind of being, 
incapable by nature, as AnstoUe asserts, of the 
characierutic excellence of man. The distincuon 
admitted is rather one of wealth than of natural 
calling, and may be obliterated by ability and 
good Juct Neither in theofy nor sn practice does 
the modem state recognize any such gulf as that 
which, in ancient Greece, separated the freeman 
from the slave, or the atizcn from the non- 
citizen. 
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§ 5. Tiir Gr£zk State Prijiarily ^DuTARV, 

NOT iNDUmUAL 

The source of this divergence of view must be 
sought in the whole circumstances and character 
of the Greek states Pounded in the beginning 
by conquest, many of them still retained, in their 
interna! structure, the marks of their violent ongin. 
The ciluens, for example, of Sparta and of Crete, 
were practically military gamsons, settled in the 
midst of a hostile populauon. These were extreme 
cases : and elsewhere, no doubt, the dutinction 
between the conquerors and the conquered had 
disappeared. Still, it had sufliced to mould the 
conception and ideal of the atizen as a member 
of a privUeged and supenor class, whose whole 
energies were de\'Oted to maintaining, by council 
and war, not only the prosperity, but the very 
existence of the state. The ongmal dtizen, more> 
over, would be an owner of land, which would 
be tilled for him by a subject class. Productive 
labour would be stamped, from the outset, with 
the stigma of infenonty ; commerce would grow 
up, if at all, outside the limits of the landed 
aristocracy, and would have a struggle to win for 
itself any degree of soaal and political recognition. 
Such were the conditions that produced the Greek 
conception of the atizen. In some states, such 
as Sparta, they continued practically unchanged 
throughout the best period of Greek history ; in 
others, such as Athens, they were modified by the 
growthofacommeraal population, and where that 
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was the case the conception of (he dtizen was 
modified too, and (he whole polity assumed a 
democratic character Yet ncser, as we have seen, 
e\cn in die most democrauc stales, was the modem 
conception of equality admitted. For, in the 
Tint place, the institution of slascry persisted, to 
stamp (he moss of producen as an infenor caste ; 
and in the second place, trade, esen in the states 
where it was most developed, hardly attained a 
preponderating influence. The ancient state was 
and remained pnmanly military. The great 
industrial questions which agiutc modem lUtes 
either did not exut at all in Greece, or assumed so 
simple a form that tliey did not rise to the surface 
of political life.* Itow cunous it b, for example, 
from the modem point of snew, to find Plato, a 
cueen of the most important trading centre of 
Greece, dumuung in the following hrief sentence 
the whole commerodl legislation of lus ideal state : 

'As to those common business transactions 
between private individuab In the market, includ* 
ing, if j-ou please, the contracts of artisans, Lbels, 
assaults, law,proceedings, and the impanelling of 
juries, or again questions relating to taitfls, and 
the collection of such customs as may be necessary 
in the market or in the harboun, and generally all 
regulations of the market, the police, the custom- 
house, and the like ; shall wc condescend to 
legislate at all on such matters ? 

* There was, ef ctnme, thefeneral oppofition between nch 
and poor (see below) But aoi thoK inhmirly complez reU- 
tiooi whicli are the probteni* ^nodem ttateamaosiup. 
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• No, it is not vi-orlh wMc to gi« dirtctionj <m 
these poinu to good and cultivated men : for in 
most cases they tsill have hide diiTiculiy in dis* 
covenng all the legnlaijon required ' ‘ 

In fact, throughout this (realise it is the non* 
commerciaJ or military class with nhich IMato u 
almost exclusively concerned ; and tn taking that 
Lnc he is so far at least in touch vsith reality that 
that class was the one which did in fact predomi* 
sate in the Creek state ; and that even where, as 
in Athens, the producuve class became an im» 
poriant larior in political life, it was never able 
altogether to overthrow the arutocraiic conception 
of the atizen. 

And with that conception, we must add, was 
bound up the whole Greek view of individual 
ocellence. The infcnonty of the artisan and the 
trader, historically established m the manner w-e 
have indicated, was further emphasired by the 
fact that they were excluded by their calling from 
the cultivation of the higher personal qualities— 
from the training of the body by g^-mnastics and 
of the mind by philosophy ; from habitual con- 
versance with public afTain ; from that perfect 
balance, in a word, of the physical, intellectual, 
and moral powen, which was only to be attained 
by a process of self-culture, incompatible with the 
punuanceof a trade for bread. Such, at any rale, 
vvas the opinion of the Creeks. \Vc shall have occa- 
Kon to return to it later. Meantime, let us sum up the 
course of our investigation up to the present point 
*PUto,it<p,IV,4a5. TrawUiedbylHvieisadVsujhan. 
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^Ve ha%-e teen that the itale, in the Greek wcw, 
must be to limited, both ui territory and population, 
that all ita dtlicnt might be able to paniapate in 
perron in itt gmcmment and defence ; that it vat 
based on fundamental clast distinctions separating 
sharply the atizen from the non*citizcn, and the 
ilave from the free , that its end and purpose was 
that all-absorbing corporate activity in t^hich the 
atizen found the highest eapressionofhimself ; and 
that to that end the inferior classes tstre regarded as 
mere means — a point of new which finds its com* 
pletest crprtssion in the institution of slat cry 

I 6 FoRsa or Got'CRKUiNT ct me Caera 
Stats 

\S‘hi]e, however, this was the genera] idea of the 
Greek sute, it would be a mistale to suppose that 
it was everywhere embodied in a single permanent 
form of polity On the contrary, the majonty of 
the slates in Greec e were in a constant state efflux ; 
resolution succeeded resolution with itarthng 
rapidity, and in place of a single fixed t)^* what 
we really get is a constant bansition from one 
s-ancty to another. “ITie general account we haso 
given ought therefore to be regarded only as a kind 
of limiting formula, embraang within its range 
a number of polities distinct and eson opposed 
in character. Of these pobties Aristotle, whose 
work IS based on an cxamiAation of all the custinj 
states of Greece, recognizes three mam s-aneties ; 
government by the on^ gosomment by the few 
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and go«rnment by the many ; and each of these 
b subdivided into two forms, one good, where the 
government has regard to the well-being of the 
whole, the other bad, where it has regard only to 
the wcU-bang of those who govern The result b 
sU forms, of which three are good, monarchy, 
aristocracy, and what he calls a ' polity ’ par 
excellence; three bad, t>Tarvn/, ohgvrchy, and 
democracy. Of all these forms we have examples 
in Creek hbtory, and indeed can roughly trace a 
tendency of the state to evolve through the senes 
of them. But by far the most important, in the 
hbtoncal period, are the two forms known as 
Oligarchy and Democracy ; and the reason of 
their importance u that they corresponded roughly 
to government by the nch and government by 
the poor. * Rich and poor *, says Arutotle, * are 
the really antagonbtic members of a state. The 
result b that the character of all cabling polities b 
determined by the predominance of one or other 
of these classes, and it b the common opinion that 
there arc two polities and two only, viz.. Demo- 
cracy and Oligarchy.' * In other words, the social 
dbtinction between rich and poor was exaggerated 
in Greece into political antagonism. In every state 
there was an oligarcliic and a democratic faction ; 
and so fierce was the opposition betw een them, that 
w-c may almost say that every Creek city was in a 
chronic state of dvil war, having become, as Plato 
puts it, not one city but two, * one comprising the 
nch and the other the poor, who reside together on 
* AruL,/^! , VI (IV), isst b8, Trvulauoa by Welldoo. 
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the ume ground, and are plotting against 

one another/ * 

§ 7 Facttct* aso Avaroty 
This internal tdusm which ran through almost 
c\-cry state, came to a head in the great Pelopon- 
nesian war which dmded Greece at the close of the 
hfih century, and in which Athens and Sparta, the 
two chief combatants, represented rrspectis’cly the 
democratic and the oligarchic pnndples. Each 
appealed to the kindred faction in the states that 
were opposed to them ; and every dty was divided 
against lUelf, the party that was ‘out* for the 
inooienf plotting with the foreign foe toeverthrpw 
the party that was ‘ ia *. Thus the general Greek 
conception of the o r dered sute was so far from 
being realized to practice that probably at no 
time in the hutory of the oviLred world has 
anarchy more complete and c>7ucal pres'ailed. 

To appreaaie the gulf that costed between the 
idea] and the fact, we haro only to contrast such a 
scheme as that set forth in the ' Repubhc ’ of Plato 
with the following descnptioo orThuc>dida of the 
state of G re ece during the Peloponnesian war : 

* Not long afterwaids the whole Hellenic world 
was in commotion , m every dty the chiefs of the 
democracy and of the oligarchy were struggling, 
the one to bnng m the Athenians, the other the 
Lacedaemonians. Now in time of peace, men 

1 PUlo, VlII, 5$!. Traaslatkia by Danes aad 

Vau(haa. 
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would have had no excuse for introducing cither, 
and no desire to do so ; but when they were at 
war and both sides could easily obtain allies to 
the hurt of their enemies and the advantage of 
iheimelves, the dissatished party were only loo 
ready to invoke foreign aid. And revolution 
brought upon the ctnea of Hellas many terrible 
calamides, such as have been and always will be 
while human nature remains the same, but which 
arc more or less aggravated and dilfcr in character 
with every new combination of circumstances. In 
peace and prosperity both states and individuals 
are actuated by higher motives, because they do 
not fall under the dominion of imperious necessi' 
ties ; but the war which ukes away the comfort* 
able provision of daily life u a bard master, and 
tends to assunilate men's cliaracters to their 
conditions. 

‘ When troubles had once begun in Uie cilia, 
those who followed carried the revolutionary spirit 
farther and fartlier, and determined to outdo the 
report of all who had preceded them by the 
ingenuity of their enlerprua and the atrocity of 
their revenga. The meaning of words had no 
longer the tame relation to things, but was changed 
by them as they thought proper. Reckless danng 
was held to be loyal courage ; prudent delay was 
the excuse of a coward ; moderation was the 
disguise of unmanly weakness ; to know every- 
thing was to do nothing. Frantic energy was the 
true quality of a man, A conspirator who wanted 
to be safe was a recreant in disguise. The lover of 
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violence was alwayi tnistrd, and h!i opponent 
fuipccicd. He who luceecdcd In n plot >»as 
deemed kntminf', ljut » Kill greater master In 
craH was he svho detected one. On the other 
hand, he who plottwi from the first to have nothin;? 
to do with plots was a hreaker-up of parties and a 
poltroon who was afraid of the enemy. In a word, 
he who could otitiinp another in a bad action 
w~is applauded, and so was he who cneoura;?rd to 
evil one who liad no idea of it The tie of party 
was Kmn^'er than the tie of blood, because a 
parlis.sn was more ready to dare ssnthout asking 
why (for party aisoeiaiiona are not based upon 
any mahlnhed law, nor do they seek the public 
go^ ; they are formesl in defiance of the laws 
and from lelMntefesi). Tlie seal of good faith 
was not disnne law, but fellossnhip in enme If 
an enemy when he was In the ascendant offered 
fair words, the opposite parry receised them, not In 
a generw# tpint, bul by a jeahut H'atchMnat of 
his actions Resrnge was deartr than ieir>prc> 
teraattion. Any agreetnenl sworn to by either 
party, when they could do nothing else, were 
binding as long as both were powerless But he 
who on a favourable opportunity Tint took courage 
and struck at his enemy when he mw him off ha 
guard, had greater pleasure in a perfidious than 
he svould have h.id m an open act of revenge , he 
congratulated himself that he had taken the safer 
course, and also that he had overreached his 
enemy and gamed the pnie of superior ability. 
In genera) the dishonest more easily gam credit for 
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clcvrmfss than Uic simple for goodna* ; men lake 
a pride in the one, but nre ashamed of the other. 

* Tlie cause of nil these cviU was ihe love of power 
originating in avarice and ambition, and the part^'» 
spirit which b engendered by tliem when men nre 
fairly embarked in a contest. For the leaden on 
either tide used specious names, the one party 
professing to uphold the constitutional equality of 
the many, the other the wisdom of an arutocracy, 
while they made the public interests, to which in 
name Uiey were de%'oied, in reality their prize. 
Striving in every way to overcome each other, 
they committed the most monstrous crimes ; yet 
c\en these were surpassed by the magpjtude of 
their re^cnges which they pursued to the very 
utmost, neither party observing any definite limits 
either of justice or public expediency, but bodi 
alike making the caprice of the moment their law, 
Eiihct bij the hel^ of an. utiu^Uteoui ienteo.ee» <« 
grasping power with the strong hand, they were 
eager to satiate the impatience of party spirit. 
Neither faction cared for religion ; but any fair 
pretence which succeeded in cifrcting some c^ious 
purpose was greatly lauded. And the atizeiu who 
were of neither party fell a prey to both ; cither 
they were disliked because they held aloof, or 
men were jealous of iheir surviving. 

'Thus revolution gave birth to every form of 
wickedness in Hellas. The simplicity which b so 
large an clement in a noble nature was laughed 
to scorn and disappeared. An attitude of per- 
fidious antagonbm everywhere prevailed ; for 
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And, iJmilarly, the advent of democracy wai held 
to imply the spoLation of the classes in the interest 
of the massA, cither by excessive taxation, by an 
abuse of the judiaat power to fine, or by any 
other of the scmi-legal devices of oppression which 
the majority in power have always at their com- 
mand. Thu lubstantial identity of rich and poor, 
respectively, with oligarch and d em ocrat may be 
further illustrated by the following passage from 
Aristotle : 

* In consequence of the political disturbances 
and contentions between the commons on the one 
hand and the nch on the other, whichever party 
happens to get the better of lU opponents. Instead 
of aubbshing a polity of a broad and equal kind, 
assumes poliucal supremacy as a pnse of the 
victory, and sets up cither a Democracy or an 
Oligarchy.* * 

We sec, then, that it was (he underlying question 
of property that infused so strong a rancour into 
the party struggla of Greece. From the very 
earbest period, in fact, we find it to have been 
the case that political revolution was prompted by 
economic causes. Debt was the main factor of (he 
crisis which led to the legislabon of Solon ; and 
a re-division of (he land was one of the measures 
attnbuted to Lycurgus * As population increased, 
and, in the monbme stales, commerce and 
trade developed, the problem of poverty became 

* , VI (IVl, is96aa7 Tninilition bjr Wclldoo. 

* I hive not thought il nrcRury for oiy purpeie, here or 
eliewhere, to ducua the luihenuatr of the lUtoMots nsde 
by Creek suihon about Lycurgus. 
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increasingly acute ; and though it was partially 
met by the emigration of the surplus population 
to colonics, >ct in the fifth and fourth centuries 
>»e find it prominent and pressing both in practical 
poUiio and in speculauon. Nothing can illustrate 
better how familiar the topic was, and to w hat free 
theorizing it had led, than the passages in which 
it is treated in the comedies of Aristophanes 
Here, for example, is an extract from the ‘ Ecclcsi* 
azusae * which it may be worth while to insert as a 
contribution to an argument that belongs to 
c\-ery age. 

PsiAXACOiu. 1 tell )Ou that we are all to share 
alike and ha\*e es'crything in common, instead 
of one being rich and another poor, and one 
having hundreds of acres and another not 
enough to nuke him a grave, and one a 
houseful of servants and another not esen a 
paltry foot-boy. I am going to introduce 
communism and universal equality. 
Blepsyrus. How communism 7 
PRAX. That’s just what I was going to tell you. 
First of all, everybody’s money and land and 
anything else he may possess vnll be made 
common property. Then we shall maintain 
you all out of the common stock, wiili due 
regard to economy and thnlh 
Blew. But how about those -Vhe hav’c no land, 
but only money that they can hide ? 

Frax. It \»ill all go to the public purse. To keep 
anything back will be peijury. 
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hou5c, snd break down aU the parutlom, to 
that e>rr>-one may lu« free access to every* 
one else.* 

The * todal problem *, then, had clearly arisen 
m ancient Greece, thouj^h no doubt in an inhnitdy 
sunpler form than that in which it it presented 
to ouTScl>‘e3 i and it might pcrbapi ha\T been 
expected that the Greeks, with their notion of 
the supremacy of the ttate, would hate adopted 
aome drasuc pubbe measure to meet it. And, in 
fact, in the earlier penod of their hittory, at has 
been indicated abm-e, w-e do find tweepinj levolu- 
dona tiTeeted ia the distsibudon of ptopcity. In 
Athena, Solon cancelled debt teeurtd on person or 
property ; and in Sparta Lycurpis u said to hate 
resumed the whole of the bnd for the state, and 
redivided it equally among the dtizens. We hate 
also traca of laws exisung in other itaiea to regu- 
late in the interest of equality the possesion and 
transfer of land. Out it docs not appear that any 
attempt was made in any state permanently to 
control by public authority the production and 
dlstnbuuon of wealth. 

Meantime, however, the problem of soda] 
inequality was exeidiiog the nunds of polidcal 
theorists ; and we haie notice of various schemes 
for an ideal polity framed upon communistic 
prindplea. Of these the most important, and the 
only one prtsmed to us, b the edebrated Rf/vihe 
of Plato ; and never, it may be safely asserted, 

' Anftop^, £i»fir., 590. 
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was a plan of society framed so consistent, har- 
monious, and beautiful in itself, or so indifferent 
to the actual capacities of mankind Follosving 
out what we have aready indicated as the natural 
drift of Greek ideas, the philosopher separates off 
on the one hand the productive class, svho are to 
have no political rights , and on the other the class 
of soldiers and governors It is the latter alone 
with whom he seriously concerns himself ; and 
the scheme he draws up for them is uncompro- 
misingly communisuc. After being purged, by an 
elaborate education, of all the egoistic passions, 
they are to h\e together, having all dungs in 
common, devoted heart and soul to the public 
good, and guildess even of a desire for any private 
possession or advantage of their own. ’ In the 
first place, no one sap Plato, ' should possess 
any private property, if it can possibly be avoided ; 
secondly, no one should have a dwelling or store- 
house into which all who please may not enter ; 
whatever necessaries arc required by temperate 
and courageous men, who arc trained to war, they 
should receive by regular appointment from their 
feliow-ddreni, as wages lor their services, and the 
amount should be such as to leave neither a surplus 
On the year’s consumption nor a defiat ; and they 
should attend common messes and live together 
as men do in a camp : as for gold and silver, we 
must tcU them that they are in perpetual possession 
of a divine spedcs of the predous metals placed in 
their souls by the gods themsdves, and therefore 
have no need of the earthly one ; that in fact it 
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unnatural, that which is punued for the tale of 
accumulation. ‘The motive of this latter’, he 
tays, ' u a desire for life instead of for good life ’ ; 
and its most hateful method is that of usury, the 
unnatural breeding of money out of money. And 
though he rejecu as impracticable the compulsory 
communism of Plato’s It/publu, yet he urges as 
(he ideal solution that property, while owned by 
individuals, should be held as in trust for the 
common good ; and puts before the legislator the 
problem ‘ so to dispose the higher natures that 
(hey are unwilling, and the lower that they are 
unable to aggrandiae thcmselvo.’ * 

Such views as these, it may be noted, interesting 
though they be, as illustnung how ieenly the 
thinLen of andent Greece had reahzed the draw* 
backs of pnvate property, have but the slightest 
bearing on the eondiuons of our own time. The 
complexity and extent of modem industry have 
given nsc to quite new problems, and quite new 
schemes for their soluuon , and espedaUy have 
forced into prominence the point of view of the 
producers themselves. To Creek thinkers it was 
natural to approach the question of property from 
the side of the governing class or of the state as 
a whole. The communism of Plato, for example, 
applied only to be ‘guardians ’ and soldiers, and 
not to the prxxiucuve on whom the>' depended ; 

and so completely was he pre-occupicd with the 
former to the cxdusion of the latter, that he 
dismissa in a tingle sentence, as unworthy the 
* Aruiot]e,/W, II, 7, isSybS Trasiboon by WeUdon. 
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legulator’i detailed atientJon, the hole apparatus 
of labour and exchange. To regard the * working- 
class ' as the most important lection of the com- 
ttunity, to substitute for the moral or political 
the economic standpoint, and to conceive soaety 
merely as a machine for the production and dis- 
tribution of wealth, would have been impossible to 
an ancient Greek. Partly by the simplicity of the 
economic side of the society with which he was 
acquainted, partly by the habit of regarding the 
labouring class as a mere means to the mainten- 
ance of the rest, he was led, even when he had to 
deal with the problem of poverty and wealth, to 
regard it rather from the point of view of the 
stability and efficiency of the stale, than from that 
of the welfare of die producers theraseKcs. The 
modem attitude u radically dinerent ; a revolu- 
tion has been cfTected both in the conditioru of 
industry and in the way in which they are regarded; 
and the practice and the speculation of the Creek 
city-states have for us an interest which, great as 
it is, u plulosophic rather than practical. 

§ 9. SVARTA 

The preceding attempt at a general sketch of the 
nature of the Greek state u inevitably loose and 
misleading to this extent, that it endeavoun to 
comprehend in a single view polities of the most 
varied and discrepant character. To remedy, as 
far as may be, this defect, to give an impression, 
more dehnlte and more complete, of the variety 
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tnd scope of the political experience of the Creeks, 
let us examine a little more in detail the character 
of the two states which \me at once the most 
prominent and the most opposed in their achiete- 
mem and their aim — the state ofSparta on the one 
hand, and that of Athens on the other. It was 
these two aties that dis-ided the hegemony oi 
Greece ; they represent the extremes of the two 
forms— oligarchy and democracy — under which, 
as we saw, the Greek politics fall ; and from a 
sulTicient acquaintance with them we may gather 
a fairly complete idea of the whole range of Greek 
political Ide. 

In Sparta we see ooe extreme of the political 
de\eIopment of Greece, and the one which ap* 
preaches nearest, perhaps, to the charactenitie 
Creek type. Of that tv-pe, it is true, it was an 
exaggerauon, and was recognized as such by the 
best thinkers of Greece ; but just for that reason 
it u the more imetcsting and initzucUxx as an 
exhibition of a disuncuve aspect of Greek civiliza- 
tion. 

The Spartan rtate was composed of a small 
body of aiizens — the Spartiatae or Spartans 
proper— encamped to the midst of a hostile 
population to whom they allowed no political 
rights and by whose labour they were supplied 
with the necessanes of kfe. The dutinction 
between the auzen class on the one hand and the 
productive class on the other was thus as dearly 
and sharply drawn as possible. It was even 
exaggerate ; for the cituens were a band of 
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conquerors, the productiw class a subject race, 
perpetually on the verge of insurrection, and only 
kept in restraint by such measures as secret 
assassination. The result was to draw together 
the small band of Sparuatae into a discipline so 
rigorous and dose that under it everything was 
sacrificed to the necessity of seir*prescrvation ; and 
.the bare maintenance of the state became the end 
for which every individual was bom, and lived, 
and died. This disdpline, according Co tradition, 
had been devised by a single legislator, Lycurgus, 
and it was maintained intact for several centuries. 
Its main features may be summanzed as follows : 

The production and rearing of children, to 
begin at the beginning, instead of being left to 
the caprice of ii'dividuats, was controlled and 
regulated by the sute. The women, m the first 
place, were trained by physical eitercise for the 
healthy performance of the duues of motherhood ; 
they were taught to run and wTcstle naked, like 
the youths, to dance and sing in public, and to 
associate freely with men. Marriage was per- 
mitted only in the prime of life ; and a free inter- 
course, outside its hmits, between healthy men and 
women, was encouraged and approved by public 
opinion. Men who did not marry were subject 
to social and dvic disabilities. The children, as 
soon as they were bom, were subrrutted to the 
inspection of the elders of their tnbe ; if strong 
and well formed, they were reared ; if not, they 
were allowed to i e. 

A healthy stock having been thus provided as 
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a basb, every attention was devoted to its appro* 
priate training. The infants ^^cre encouraged 
from the beginning in the free use of their limbs, 
unhampered by swaddling-clothes, and were 
accustomed to endure without fear darkness and 
solitude, and to cure themselves of peevuhness and 
crying At the age of seven the l»)i were taken 
away from the charge of their parents, and put 
under the tupenntendence of a public olFiciaL 
*nieir educauon, on the intellectual side, was 
slight enough, comprising only such rudiments as 
reading and wnting ; but on the moral side it 
was iinngent and severe. Gathered into groups 
under the direction ofelderyeuihi— * moniion 'we 
might call them— they were trained to a disaplme 
of iron endurance. One garment served them for 
the whole year ; they went without ihoa, and 
slept on be^ of rushes plucked with their own 
handf. Tlietr f<x>d was simple, and ol>en enough 
they had to go without it. Every moment of the 
day they were under inspection and supervision, 
for It was the pnvilegc and the duty of every 
atizen to admonuh and punish not only his own 
but other people’s children At supper they 
waited at table on their elders, answered their 
questions and endured their jats. In the streets 
tiiey were taught to walk in silence, their hands 
folded in their cloaks, ihar eyes cast down, their 
heads never turning to right or left. Their 
gymnastic and mihcary training was incessant ; 
wherever they met, we are told, they began to 
box , under the condition, bowever, that they 
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were bound to separate at the command of any 
bystander. To acaistom them early to the hard* 
ships of a campaign, they were taught to steal 
their food from the meas-iablcs of their clden ; 
if they were defected they were beaten for their 
clumsiness, and went without their dinner. 
Nothing was omitted, on the moral or physical 
side, to make them eiheient members of a miliury 
state. Nor was the discipline relaxed when they 
reached yean of matunty For, in fact, the whole 
city was a camp. Family life was obliterated by 
public activity. The men dined together in 
messes, rich and poor alike, sharing the tame coane 
and simple food. Servants, dogs, and hones, 
were regarded as common property. Luxury was 
strictly forbidden. The only currency in circula- 
tion was of iron, so cumbrous that it was impossible 
to accumulate or conceal it. The houses were as 
simple as possible, the roofs shaped only with the 
axe, and the doon with the saw ; the furnilure 
and fittings corresponded, plain but perfectly 
made. The nature of the currency practically 
prohibited commerce, and no ciiizen was allowed 
to be engaged in any mechanical trade. Agri- 
culture was the main industry, and every Spartan 
had, or was supposed to have, a landed ataie, 
cultivated by serfs who paid him a yearly rent. 
In complete accordance with the Greek ideal, it 
was a society of soldier-ciuzens, supported by an 
inferior productive class. 

In illustration of this point the fotloH'ing curious 
anecdote may be quot^ jrom Plutarcb. During 
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one of the wan in which Sparta and her allies 
were engaged, the alhes complained that they, 
who were the majority of the army, had been 
forced into a quarrel which concerned nobody but 
the Spartans Whereupon Agesilaus, the Spartan 
king, devised this expedient to show the allies 
were not the greater number. He gave orden that 
all the allies, of whatever country, should sit 
down promiscuously on one side, and all the 
Lacedaemomans on the other : which being done, 
be commanded a herald to proclaim, that all the 
pollen of both divutons should stand out ; then 
all the blacksmiths ; then all the masons ; next 
the carpenten ; and so he went through all the 
bandieraAs. Dy this time almost all the allies 
were'nsen, but of the Lacedaemonians not a man, 
they being by law forbidden to learn any mechani* 
cal business ; and now Agesilaus bughed and 
said, * You see, my friend, how many more 
soldien we send out than you do.’ ‘ 

And certainly, so far as its immediate ends were 
concerned, this soaety of soldier-citizcns was 
singularly successful. The courage and elhaency 
of Spartan troops were nolonous, and were 
malnuined indeed not only by the training we 
have desenbed, but by soaaJ penalties attached to 
cowardice. A man who had disgraced himself 
in battle was a panah in his native land No one 
would cat with him, no one would wrestle with 
him : in the dance he must take the lowest place ; 
be must give the wall at meeungs in the street, 
* Plut., Afuilau. Trmndsuoa by CIouglL 
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and resign his seat even to j'oungcr men ; he 
must dress and bear himseir humbly, under 
penalty of blows, and sufTer the reproaches of 
women and of boys. Death plainly would be 
preferable to such a life ; and we are not iur> 
pnsed to hear that the disophne and valour of 
Spartan troops was celebrated far and wide. Here 
is a description of them, given by one of them- 
selves to the Persian king when he was projccung 
the invasion of Greece : 

* Brave are all the Greeks who dwell in any 
Dorian land ; but what I am about to say does 
not concern all, but only the Lacedaemonians. 
Fint, then, come what may, they will never accept 
thy terms, which would reduce Greece to slavery ; 
and further, they are sure to Join battle with 
thee, though all the rest of Greece should submit 
to thy will. As for their numben, do not ask how 
many they are, that their rcsutance should be a 
possible thing ; for if a thousand of them should 
take the held, they vrill meet thee in battle, and 
so will any number, be it less than this, or be it 
more. 

‘ UTicn they fight singly, they are as good men as 
any in the world, and when they fight in a body, 
they are the bravest of all. For though they be 
freemen, they arc not in all respects free ; Law is 
the master whom they own ; and this master they 
fear more than thy subjects fear thee. Whatever 
he commands they do ; and his commandment 
is always the same ; it forbids them to flee in 
battle, whatever the number of their foes, and 
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rrquircj them to itanJ Bnn, and either to conquer 
or die.’ * ^ * 

The practical illustration of this speech ii the 
battle of TheTTnop>lae, stbere 500 Spartans kept 
at bay the >^hole Persian host, till they >*-cre 
betra^Td from the rear and lulled fighdng to a man. 

The Spartan state, then, justified itself accord- 
ing to Its own ideal , but how bmitcd that ideal 
was will be dear (rom our sketch. The individual, 
if it cannot be said that he was sacnSced to the 
state — for he recognized the bfc of the state as his 
OH-n — was at any rate starv-ed upon one side of 
bis nature as much as he %vas hyT^crtrophied upon 
the other. Courage, obedience, and endurance 
were developed in excess ; but the fire pby of 
pasuOQ and thought, the graces and arts of life, 
all that springs the spontaneity of cature, 
were crushed out of oustence under t^ stem and 
rtpd rule. ' None of them *, S3>'S Plutarch, an 
enthusiastic admirer of the Spartan polity, ' none 
of them was left alone to bve as he chose ; but 
passing their tune m the ary as though it were 
a camp, thar manner of life and thdr avocations 
ordered with a view to the public good, they 
regarded thesselv'es as bdongmg, not to them- 
selves, but to their country.’ * And Plato, whose 
ideal republic was based so largely upon the 
Spartan model, has marked nevertheless as the 
essential defect d thtir polity its insistence on 
mili tary virtue to the exclusion of everything else, 

* IlmdotutN*!!, 103,4. Tmalaaaa by Rawtiasoe. 

* Flue, Asewru, ch. 14. 
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and its cxce»ive accentuation of the corporate 
aspect of life. ‘ Your military way of life he 
says, ' is modelled after iht camp, and is not like 
that of dwellers in dlics ; and you have your 
young men herding and feeding together like young 
colts. No one takes his own individual colt and 
drags him away from his fellows against his will, 
raging and foaming, and gives him a groom for 
him alone, and trains and rubs him down privately, 
and gives him the qualities in education which will 
make him not only a good soldier, but also a 
governor of a state and of cities. Such a one 
•would be a greater wamor than he of whom 
Tyrtacus sings 5 and he would honour courage 
everywhere, but always as the fourth, and not as 
the first part of virtue, either in individuab or 
states.' * 

The Spartan state, in fact, by virtue of that 
excellence which was also its dcfect-->the special* 
iaing of the individual on the side of disapline and 
rule— carried within it the seeds of its own de- 
struction. The tendencies which Lycurgus had 
endeavoured to repress by external regulation 
reasserted themselves in his despite. He had 
intended once for all both to limit and to equalue 
private property ; but already as early as the 
fifth century Spartans had accumulated gold 
which they deposited in temples m foreign states ; 
the land fell, by inheritance and gift, into the 
bands of a small minority ; the number of the 
ciuzens was reduced, not only by war, hut by 
* PUto, Lous, II, 666 c. Tmulatioa by Jowett. 
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the dlsrranchiieiTient attending inability to con> 
tribute to the common mets^tablet ; till at last we 
find no more than 700 Spartan families, and of 
these no more than too possessing estates in land. 

And this decline from within was hastened by 
external e\-enu The cofutitution devised for a 
small state encamped amidst a hostile population, 
broke down under the weight of imperial power. 
The conriueit of Athens by Sparta was the signal 
of her own collapse. The power and wealth she 
had won at a stroke sdicnated her tons from her 
discipline. Generals and statesmen who had 
go%-emed like kings the wealthy aties of the cast 
were unable to adapt thenuciva again to the 
Item and narrow rules of Lj-eurgus. They rushed 
into freedom and enjoyment, into the ui^ettered 
use of theif powers, with an energy proportional 
to their previous restraint. The features of the 
human face broke through the fair but lifeless 
mask of anaent law ; and (he Spartan, ceasing 10 
be a Spartan, both rose and fell to the level of 
a mao. 


§ 10. Athens 

In the insUtuiioiis of Sparta we see, earned to 
its farthest point, one side of the complex Greek 
nature — their capaaty for discipLne and law 
Athens, the home of a different stock, gives us 
the other extreme — their capacity for rich and 
spontaneous indindual dm-elopment. To pass 
from Sparta to Athens, is to pass from a barracks 
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to a phpng-field. AU the beauty, all the grace, 
all the joy of Greece ; all that chain* the desire 
of mankind, with a yearning that is never stilled, 
to that one golden moment in the past, whose fair 
and balanc^ interplay of perfect flesh and »oul 
no later gains of thought can compiensate, centres 
about that bnghl and stately city of romance, 
the home of Pendes and all the arts, whence from 
generation to generation has streamed upon ages 
less iUusuioua an influence at once the sanest and the 
the most inspired of all that have shaped the 
secular lusiory of the world. Girt by mountain 
and sea, by haunted fountain and sacred grove, 
shaped and adorned by the master hands of 
Fheidias and PoI>'gnotus and filled with the 
breath of passion and song by Eunpides and Plato, 
Athens, famed alike for the legended deeds of 
heroes and gods and for the feats of her human 
sons in council, art, and war, u a name, to those 
who have felt her spell, more familia’ and more 
dear than any of the few that mark with gold the 
sombre scroll of hbtory. And still across the 
ytin we feel the throb of the glorious vene that 
broke in praise of his native land from the lips of 
Euripides ; 

Happy otyvt* were the childrm ©trace divine. 

Happy the ions of old Erechiheus' line 
Who in their holy tute 
With bandi Inviolate 

Gather the flower of wudom far^renowned, 

Liehily lifting thrir feci in the lucid air 
\N here the ucred nine, the PienJ Miuei, bare 
Haraoma golden-crowcexL 

8 
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Tlirre In che wive trom file Kephtnii flowing 
Kupn> fwerlmi the vnndi md leti (hem blowing 
Over the delicate land ; 

And ever with J^jniui hand 
Draldinf her fragrant hair with the btotvim efrotev. 
She lendeth the Love that dwellrih In SVudom’i place 
That even virtue majr Quicken a;^ every (race 
' la the hearu where ihe rrpoMi.’ 

And this, the Aihenj of poetry and art, is but 
another aspect of Uie Athens of political history. 
The tame individuality, the tame free and passion* 
ate energy that worked in the hearts of her 
iculptori and her poets, moulded also and inspired 
her diy Lfe. In contradutinction to the stem and 
rigid dudpline of Sparu, the Athenian dcizen 
di3pla)ed (he resource, the versatility and the zeal 
that only freedom and self-reliance can teach. 
The contrast is patent at every stage of the history 
of the two states, and has been acutely set 
forth by Thuc)didcs in the speech which he 
puts into the mouths of the Connihiao allies of 
Sparta : 

‘ You have ncstr considered *, they say to the 
Lacedaemonians, ‘ what manner of men are these 
Athenians with whom you will have to hght, and 
*;ow utterly unlike yoursehes They are revolu- 
tionary, crjually quick in the conception and in (he 
execution of every new plan ; while you are con* 
lervaiive — careful only to keep what you have, 
originating nothing, and not acting even when 
action IS most necessary. They arc bold beyond 
their strength ; they run nsks which prudence 
* Eunp , Mtdtt, 635. 
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Viould condemn ; and in the midst of mUfortunei 
they are full of hope. WTiereas it is your nature, 
though strong, to act feebly ; >\hen your plans 
are most prudent, to distrust them ; and Vrhen 
calamities come upon >ou, to think that you will 
nesxr be delivered from them Tliey are impetu- 
ous, and )ou are dilatory ; they are alwa>-s abroad 
^nd you are alwa)*! at home For they hope to 
gain something by leaving their homes ; but you 
are afraid that any new enterprise may impenl what 
you have already UTien conquerors, they punue 
their victory to the utmost ; v, hen defeated, they 
fall bade the least. Their bodies they devote to 
their country as though they belonged to other 
men ; their true self u thar mind, which is most 
truly their own when employed in her service. 
\S'hen they do not carry out an intenuon which 
they have formed, they seem to have sustained 
a personal berea>‘emenl ; when an enterprise suc- 
ce^, they have gained a mere instalment of what 
is to come { but if they fail, they at once conceive 
new hopes and so fill up the void. IVlih them 
alone to hope is to have, for they lose not a moment 
in the execution of an idea. Thu is the life-long 
task, full of danger and toil, which they arc alwap 
imposing upon themselves. None enjoy their good 
things less, because they are alwap seeking for 
more. To do their duty is their drily holiday, and 
they deem the quiet of inaction to be as disagree- 
able as the most tiresome business. If a man 
should say of them, in a viord, that they were 
bom neither to have peace themselves nor to 
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the arutocracy whom the poet representj. The 
passage is taken from the KmgliU, a comedy 
written to ducrcdil Cleon, and turning upon the 
eapubion of the notorious tanner from the good 
graces of Demos, by the superior impudence and 
address ofa sausage-selter. Demosthenes, a general 
of the aristocratic party, u communicating to the 
latter the destiny that awaits him. 


Dxuomttm (la ifu SAVtAOtStux* 

Set ihne poat warn sude , and now — bow down 
Totherround , snd adore ihepowm of earth and heaven. 
S«S. llnghidifl Why. w^l do you mrao i 
Dtu. O happy man ' 

Unconanoui «f your gionout destiny, 

Now cnean atvl unregarded . but lomorrew, 

The mightiest the mighty, Lord of Athens 
S*S. Come, master, what‘s (he use of making game ’ 
kShr can't ye (ei me wash my guu and tnpe, 

AnJ se!( my asnsagei In peace and quiet I 
OcK O simple mortal, cast those iboughts aside I 
Bid guu and tripe farewell I Look here I Behold ’ 

K AAlxAf 0 Ots mditnu) 

fore ye I 

S >5 {wUS * t'xe’ttU tj taj JttAtt). 

Diu You shall be their lord and muter, 

The sovereign and the ruler of ihrm all. 

Of the asicrnblies and inbunals, (lecu and armies , 

You shall trampir down tbr Senate under fool. 

Confound and crush the gencrab irxl conunanders. 

Arrest, imprison, and eoafine m irons. 

And fcui and fornicate ui the Council House. 

S .S Are there any means of making a great man 
Of a siusage-KlIing fellow such as I f 

DsH The very means you have, must make ye so. 

Low breeding, vulgar birth, and impudence. 

These, these muii make ye, what you're meant to be. 

5..$. 1 can’t imagine that I'm good for much 
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Dim Atai I Ihit why do ye uy *o ? the 

mramnK 

Of thr»f mu^ion^i ? I within ye 

A promiw and an Inwartl cocuclousneti 
OlRTratnesi. Tell me truly: are ye allied 
To the taxmliea of gmtry ? 

S >5. Naugh, not I , 

I’m come froca a common ordinary kindred. 

Of the lower order 

Dm What a happinen ' 

^^'^at a fieting tunll it give ye ' VVhai a groundwork 
For confidence a»d favour at your oulirl ' 

S.-S Bm hleu ye ! only considrr tny education ! 

I can but barely read In a kind nf way 

Deu. That naket against ye ' — the only thing againji 

The bring able to read, in any wav 
For now no lead nor influence it allowed 
To liberal ira or learned cdueaiion, 

But to the brutat, bate, and underbrM 
Embrace them and hold fart the promitee 
^khich the eraelei of the joJ* innounet to you.* 

We have here an iUustratton, one among many 
ihat might be gi\cn, of the pohucal equality that 
pmtuled in Aiheni. It ahoivs us how completely 
that distinction between the military or governing, 
and the productive class, which belonged to the. 
normal Greek conception of the state, bad been 
broken down, on the side at least of privilege and 
right, though notxin that of social esumaiion, in 
this most democratic of the ancient states. Pobti- 
cally, tlie Athenian trader and the Athenian artisan 
was the equal of the arutocrai of purest blood ; 
and 10 far the government of Athens w as a genuine 
democracy. 

But so far only. ForinAthcns.asincvcryCrcck 
* Anitoph., Ketihu, 1 55. T>aatlitiOQ by Frere. 
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itate, the greater part of Ihe population was unfree ; 
and the government, which wai a democracy 
from the point of view of the freeman, waa an 
oligarchy from the point of view of the ilave. For 
die alavcJ, by the nature of their posiuon, had no 
poliucal rights ; and they were more than half of 
the population It u noticeable, however, that 
the fre^om and individuality which was charac* 
terutic of the Athenian otizen, appean to have 
reacted favourably on the posiuon of the slaves. 
Not only had they, to a certain extent, the prtv 
tection of the law against the wont excesses of 
their masters, but they were allowed a license of 
bearing and costume which would net have been 
tolerated in any other state. A contemporary 
writer nota (hat in dress and general appearance 
Athenian slave were not to be disunguuhed from 
dthens, that (hey were pernuited perfect freedom 
of speech ; and that it was open to them to acquire 
a fortune and to bve mease and luxury. In Sparta, 
he sa)i, the slave stands in fear of the freeman, 
but in Athens this is not the case ; and certainly 
the beanng of the staves introduced into the 
Athenian comedy does not indicate any undue 
subservience. Slavery at the bat is an undemo* 
cralic insututj'on ; but in Athens it appears to 
have been made as democratic as its nature would 
admit. 

We find, then, in the Athenian state, the con- 
cepuon of equality pushed to the farthat extreme 
at all compatible with Greek ideas ; pushed, we 
may fairly say, at last to an undue exceu ; for the 
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great days of Athens were those when she was still 
under the influence of her aristocracy, and when 
the popular real e%oked by her free institutions was 
directed by mcmben of the leisured and cultivated 
class. The most glorious age of Athenian hutory 
closes with the death of Pericles ; and Pencles was 
a man of noble family, freely chosen, year after 
year, by virtue of his personal qualities, to exercise 
over this democrauc nauon a dictatorship of 
character and brain. It is into his mouth that 
Thucydides has put that great panegyric of 
Athens, which sets forth to all time the type of an 
ideal state and the record of what was at least 
partially achieved in the greatest of the Greek 
dties t 

' Our form of government does not enter into 
rivalry with the institutions of others. We do not 
npy our neighbours, but are an example to them. 
It is true that we are called a democracy, for the 
administration is in the hands of the many and 
not of the few. But while the law secures equal 
justice to all alike in their private disputes, the 
claim of excellence b also rccogniied ; and when a 
citben b in any way dbtingubhed, he b prcfcired 
to the public service, not as a matter of privilege, 
but as the reward of merit. Neither b poverty a 
• bar, but a man may benefit hb country whatc\’er 
be the obscurity of hb condition. There b no 
exclusiveness in our public life, and in our private 
intercourse we arc not suspicious of one another, 
nor angry with our neighbour if he docs what he 
Uka ; we do not put on sour looks at him , wbichf 
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though harmlesj, are not pleasant. WTiile we are 
thus unconstrained in our private intercourse, a 
rpiric of reverence pervades our public acts ; we 
are prevented from doing wrong by respect for 
authority and for the laws, having an espcdal 
regard for those which are ordained for the pro- 
tection of the injured, as well as for those un- 
written laws which bnng upon the trarugressor of 
them the reprobation of the general tenument. 

* And we have not forgotten to provide for our 

weary spirits many relaxations from toil ; we have 
regular games and sacnhccs throughout the year ; 
at home the style of our life is refined ; and the 
delight which we daily fed in all these things helps 
to banbh melancholy Deeause of the greatness of 
eur city the fruits of the whole earth How in upon 
us, so (hat we enjoy the goods of other countries as 
freely as of our own. • 

*Tlien, again, our roilitary training is in many 
respects superior to that of our adversancs. Our 
dty is thrown open to the world, and we never 
expel a foreigner or prevent him from seeing or 
learning anything of which the secret if revealed to 
an enemy might profit from. We rely not upon 
management and tnckcry, but upon our own 
hearts and hands. And in the matter of education, 
whereas they from early youth are always under- 
going laborious exerases which are to make them 
brave, we live at ease, and yet are ready to face 
the penis which they face. 

* if, then, we prefer to meet danger with a light 
heart but without iahoricus training, and with 
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a courage which is gained by habit and not en- 
forced by law, arc we not greatly the gainers? 
Since we do not anticipate the pain, although 
when the hour comes, vre can be ns brave as those 
who never allow themselves to rest ; and thus too 
our city is equally admirable in peace and in 
war. For s\c arc lovers of the beautiful, yet simple 
in our tastes, and we cultivate the mind ssithout 
loss of manliness. NVcalih we employ, not for talk 
and ostentation, but when there is a real use for 
it To avoiv po\-erty svith us is no disgrace ; the 
true disgrace is in doing nothing to avoid it. An 
Athenian atizen does not neglect the state because 
he lakes care of his own household ; and even 
those of us who are engaged m business have a 
very fair idea of politics. We alone regard a man 
who takes no interest in pubbe affairs, not as 
a harmless, but as a useless character ; and if few 
of us are originators, we are all sound judges of 
a policy. The great impediment to action is, in 
our opinion, not discussion but the want of that 
knowledge which u gained by discussion prepara- 
tory to action. For we have a pccuUar power of 
Uiinklng before we act, and of acting too, whereas 
other men are courageous from ignorance but 
hesitate upon reflection. And they are surely to 
be esteemed the bravest spirits who have the 
clearest sense botli ol the pains and pleasures of 
bfe, but do not on that account shrink from danger. 

' To sum up, I say that Alheru is the school of 
Hellas, and that the individual Athenian in his 
own person seems to have the piower of adapting 
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hinuclf to ihe mojt varied forms cf action with 
the utmost vcmiility and grace. Tliis is no 
passing and idle ssord^ but truth and fact ; and 
the assertion is venfied by the posiuon (o which 
these qualities have raised the state. For in the 
hour of trial Athens alone among her contem- 
poraries is superior to the report of her. No 
enemy* who comes against her is indignant at the 
reverses which he sustains at the hands of such 
a dry; no subject complains that his masters are 
unworthy of him And we shall assuredly not be 
without witnesses ; there arc mighty monuments 
of our power which will malie us the wonder of 
this and of succeeding ages - we shall not need 
the praises of Homer or of any other panegynit, 
whose poetry may please for the moment, although 
his representation of the (acts will not bear the 
tight of day. For we have compelled every land, 
ewy lea, to open a path tor our valour, and have 
everywheie pbnted eternal memoriab of our 
friendship and of our enmity.’ ‘ 

An impression so superb as this it is almost 
a pity to mar with the inevitable complement of 
dieter and decay. Dut our account of the 
Athenian polity would be misleading and incom-* 
plete ifwe did not indicate how the idea of equality, 
on which it turned, defeated itself, as did, in 
Sparta, the complementary idea of order, by the 
cicesscs of its own development Already before 
the close of the fifth century, and with reiterated 
emphasis in the earlier decades of (he fourth, we 
* Thuc.,!!, J 7 . Tranilated by Joweo. 
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hear from poets and orators praise of a glorious 
past that is dead, and denunciations of a decadent 
present. The ancient training in g>'mnastics, we 
are told, the ancient and generous culture of mind 
and soul, is neglected and despised by a genera- 
tion of traders , reverence for age and authonty, 
even for law, has disappeared ; and in the tram 
of these have gone the virtues they engendered 
and nurtured. Cowardice has succeeded to cour- 
age, disorder to discipline ; the place of the 
statesman is usurped by the demagogue ; and 
instead of a nation of heroes, marshalled under the 
supremacy of the wise and good, modem Athens 
presents to view a disordered and competitive 
mob, bent only on turning each to his own personal 
advantage the now corrupt machinery of aduunu- 
tratlon and law. 

And however much exaggeration there may 
be in these denunciations and regrets, we know 
enough of the interior working of the institutions of 
Athens to see that she had to pay in license and 
in fraud the bitter pnee of equality and freedom. 
That to the influence of disinterested statesmen 
succeeded, as the democracy accentuated itself, the 
tyranny of unscrupulous demagogues, is evidenced 
by the testimony, not only of the enemies of 
popular government, but by that of a democrat 
so convinced as Demosthenes. ‘Since these 
orators have appeared,’ he says, 'who ask, ^Vhat 
is yxiur pleasure ? what shall I move ? how 
can 1 oblige you ? the public welfare is compli- 
mented away for a moment’s popularity, and these 
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are the results ; the^oraton thri^T, j-ou are di»< 
graced. . . . Anciently the people, having the 
courage to be loldtcn, controlled the^ (tatesmen 
and duposed of oil emolumcnu ; any of the rest 
were happy to recetvc from the people his share 
of honour, oiTice, or advantage. Now, contrari* 
wisethestatesmenduposeofcmoluments . Uirough 
them everything u done ; you, the people, ener- 
vated, stripped of treasure and allies, are become 
as underLngi and hangcn-on, happy if these 
persons dole you out thow-moncy or tend you 
paltry beeves ; and, the unmanhcst part of all, 
you are grateful for receiving your own.’ • 

And this indictment is amply confinned from 
other sources. We knew that the populace was 
detnerabsed by payments from the publie pune ; 
that the fee for attendance in the Assembly 
attracted thither, as ready instruments in the 
hands of ambitious men, the poorest and most 
degraded of the auzens ; that the Tea of juron 
were a not uiumponant addition to the income of 
an indigent class, who had thus a direct interest 
in the multiplication of suits ; and that the city 
was infested by a race of ' ijTOphants ’, whose 
profession was to cnanufacture frivolous and 
vexatious indictments. Of one of these men 
Demosthenes speaks as follows : 

* He cannot show any respectable or honest 
employment in which his life is engaged. His 
mind is not occupied in pramoting any political 
good : he attends not to any trade, or husbandry, 

‘ Dcm., OL, HI Truilttion by Kennedy 
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or other business ; he b connected with no one by 
ties of humanity or sodal union : but he walks 
through the market-place like a viper or a scorpion, 
with hb sting uplifted, hastening here and there, 
and looking out for some one whom he may bring 
uito a scrape, or fasten some calumny or mbchief 
upon, and put in alarm in order to extort money.’ • 
From all this we may gather an idea of the way 
in which the Athenian democracy by its own 
development destroyed itself. Beginning, on its 
first emergence from an earlier anstocrauc phase, 
with an energy that inspired without shattering 
the forms of disapline and law, it dissolved by 
degrees ihb eohcrenl whole into an anarchy of 
individual wilb, drawn deeper and deeper, in 
pursuit of mean and cgwtle ends, into political 
fraud and eommerdal deanery, till the tradjuoa 
of the gentleman and the soldier was choked by 
the dust of adventuren and swindlers, and the 
people, whose fathers had fought and prevailed 
at Marathon and Salamis, fell as they deserved, 
by treachery from within as much as by force 
from without, into the grasp of the Macnlonian 
conqueror. 

§ II. SczpncAL CamosM or thz Basis or 
TitE State 

Having thus supplemented our general account 
of the Greek conception of the slate by a descrip- 
tion of their two most prominent polities, it 
‘ Dmccth. in A. 63. Translation by Kenaedjr. 
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liS 

fMmins for us In conclusion briefly to trace the 
^egafi* j^criticism under whose attack that coo* 
ccpiion thrca\cr*d to dissolve. 

We have quoted. In an catller part of this 
chapter, a senkm^ passage from Demosthenes, 
cmbod>-ing that view of the objectivT validity of 
law under which alone po'itical instltutiom can 
be secure. * Tliat It Kw*, said the orator, ‘ which 
all men ought to obey for many reasons, and 
especially because every law u an invention and 
gift of (he gods, a resoluuon of wise men, a cor* 
rcction of erron intentional and uninienuonal, 
a compact of the whole state, according to which 
all who belong to the stale ought to live.’ That it 
tlie conception of law which the ciusens of any 
liable Slate must be prepared substantially to 
accept, for it is the condition of that fundamental 
belief in esndihshvd institutions which alone can 
make it worth while to adapt and to improve them. 
It was, accordingly, the conception laciily, at 
least, accepted in Greece, dunng the period of 
her construcuve vigour. Cut it is a conception 
constantly open to attack. For law, at any given 
moment, evTn under the most favourable condi- 
tions. cannot do more than approximate to its ow n 
ideal. It is, at best, but a rough attempt at that 
reconabation of conflicting interests towards 
which the reason of mankind u alwa>-s seeking ; 
and even in well-ordered stain there must alwa)-s 
be individuals and classes who resent, and rightly 
resent it, as unjust. Cut the Greek stales, as we 
have seen, were not well ordexed ; on the contrary. 
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they were always on the verge, or in the act, of 
civil war ; and the conception of law, as ‘ a 
compact of the whole state, according to which 
all who belong to the state ought to live must 
have been, at the least, severely tried, m aues 
permanently divided into two factions, each intent 
not merely on defeating the other, but on excluding 
it altogether from potmeal rights. Such condi- 
tions, in fact, must have irresistibly suggested the 
criticism, which always dogs the idea of the state, 
and against which its only defence u in a perpetual 
perfection of itself— the cntiasm that law, after 
all, u only the rule of the strong, and justice the 
name under which they gloze their usurpation. 
That b a point of view which, even apart from 
their political dissensions, would hardly have 
escaped the subtle intellect of the Greeks ; and, 
in fact, from the close of the fifth century onwards, 
we 6nd it constantly canvassed and discussed. 

The mind of Plato, in particular, was exercised 
by thu contention ; and it was, one may say, a 
main object of his teaching to rescue the idea of 
justice from identification with the special interest 
of the strong, and re-afHrm it as the general interest 
of all. For this end, he takes occasion to state, 
with the utmost frankness and lucidity, the view 
which it b his intention to refute ; and conse- 
quently it is in his works that we find the fullest 
exposition of the destructive argument he seeks 
to Snswer. 

Briefly, that argument runs as follows : It is the 
law of nature that the strozig shall rule ; a law 
9 
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which every one recognizei in fact, though every 
one repudiate* it in theory. Government there* 
fore limply mearu the rule of the strong, and cxisu, 
no mailer Mhai lu form, whether tyranny, oti* 
garchy, or democracy, in the internes not of it* 
luLjecu but of luetf. ‘Justice ’ and ‘Law* are 
the speaous names it employs to cloak its own 
arbitrary will , they have no objective validity, no 
reference to the welbbeing of all ; and it u only 
the weak and the foolish on whom they impose. 
Strong and original natures sweep away this 
tangle of words, assert themselves in defiance of 
false shame and claim the nght divine that is 
them by nature, to rule at their will by vinue of 
their strength. ‘ Each government,’ says Tlirasy* 
machus in the Rtfxitlu, *has its laws framed to 
suit Its own interests; a democracy making 
democratic laws ; an autocrat despou'c laws, and 
so on. Now by this procedure ihsc govcmmenti 
have pronounced that what b for the interest of 
themselves is ju«t for their subjects ; and whoever 
deviates Irom this is chasiiied by them as guilty 
oI illegality and injustice. Therefore, my gcxxi sir, 
my meaning is, that in all cities the tame thing, 
namely, the interest of the cstabluhed government 
is jusi.'And tupenor strength, 1 presume, is to 
be found on the side of government. So that the 
conclusion of nght reaisocung is, that the same 
thing, namely, the ioierot of the stronger, b 
everywhere just’ * 

Here b an argument which strikes at the root of 

* rUlo, Rtp , 338. Traatlatcd by Dsvus sed Vaughan. 
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all subordination to the state, settin;* the subject 
against the ruler, the minoniy against the majonty, 
with an emphasis of opposition that admits of 
no conceivable reconaltation. And, as we have 
noticed, it was an argument to which the actual 
political condiuons of Greece gave a strong show 
of plausibility. 

How then did the comtructisx thinkers of 
Greece attempf to meet it ? 

The procedure adopted by Plato is curiously 
opposed to that which might seem nsturaJ to a 
modem thinker on polmcs The sccpucism which 
was to be met, hawng sprung from the cairrmity 
of c]ass>antagonism, it might be supposed iliat the 
cure would be sought in some tort oi tvstem of 
equality. Plato’s idea is preasely the contrary. 
The disunction between classes he exaggerates to 
its highest point ; only he would have it depend on 
degrees, not of t^ealth, but of excellence. In the 
ideal republic which he constructs as a type of a 
state where justice should really rule, he sets an 
impassable gulf bet>veen the govxming class and 
the governed ; each u specially trained and 
specially bred for its appropriate function ; and 
the hamiony between them is ensured by tlk 
recognition, on either part, that each U in occupa- 
tion of the place for which it is naturally iitted in 
that whole to which both alike are subordinate. 
Such a state, no doubt, if ever it had been realized 
in practice, would have been a complete reply to 
the sceptical argument ; for it would have 
established a ‘justice* which was the expression 
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not of the caprice of the governing dau, but of 
the objective will of the whole community. But 
In practice luch a state was not realized m Greece ; 
and the experience of the Creek world does not 
lead us to suppose that it was capable of realiza* 
tion. The system of sterotyping classes — in a 
word, ot caste — i^hich has played so great a part 
in the history of the world, does no doubt embody 
a great truth, that of natural inequality ; and ihb 
truth, as we taw, was at the bottom of the Greek 
conception of (he state, of which the Jl/fiui/u of 
Plato is an idealizing caricature. But the problem 
u to make the inequality of nature really corre* 
tpond to (he inequality imposed by institutions. 
Tlib problem Plato hoped to soKe by a strict 
public control of the marriage relation, so that 
none should be bom into any class who were not 
naturally fitted to be members of !t t but, as a 
matter of fact, (he difTicutty has never been met ; 
and (he s)siem oi caste remains open to the 
reproach that its 'jusucc’ b conventional and 
arbitrary, not the expression of the objecuve 
nature and will of all classes and members of the 
community. 

The attempt of Anstotle to construct a state that 
should be (he embodiment of justice is similar to 
Plato’s so far as the relation ol davses b concerned. 
He, too, postulates a goveirung class of soldiers and 
counallors, and a Subject dass of productive 
labourers. UTicn, however, he turns from the 
ideal to practical politics, and considers merely how 
to avoid the worst extremes of party antagonbm. 
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his solution U the simple and familiar one of 
the preponderance of the middle class. The s.ime 
view Vi as dominant both in French and Engibh 
politics from the >ear 1830 onstards, and u only 
now being thrust aside by the democratic ideal 
In Greece it \sas ne\ef realircd except as a passing 
phase in the perjielual flux of polities And in 
fine it may be said that the problem of establishing 
a state Vi inch should be a concrete refutation of the 
sceptical criticism that ‘jusucc ’ is merely another 
name for force, v\as one that \sas ncser solved in 
ancient Greece. The dtssoluuon of the idea of the 
state was more a symptom than a cause of its 
flulure in practice to harmonize its SN-arring ete* 
ments. And Greece, divided into conflicting 
polities, each of which again was divided within 
itself, passed on to Macedon and thence to Rome 
that task of reconciling the individual and the 
class with the whole, about which the political 
history of the world turns. 

§ IS. SuUMARY 

We have now giv en some account of the general 
character of the Greek state, (he ideas that under* 
lay it, and the criticism of those ideas suggested by 
the course of history and formulated by speculative 
thought. It remains to offer certain reflections 
On the political achievement of the Greeks, and 
its relation to our own ideas. 

The fruitful and positive aspect of the Greek 
state, that which fastens upon it the e>'es of later 
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•M 


gmeratiom at upon • model, if not to be copied, at 
leait to be praiiH and admlird, b that identiAa* 
Uon of the individual atiaen with the corporate 
Lie, which delivered him from the narrow drde 
of penorul intercau into a iphcre of wider vievit 
and higher aims The Greek dtizen, at we have 
leen, in the belt days of the best ttata, in Alheni 
for example in the age of Pericles, was at once a 
foMier and a poluiaan; body and mind alike 
were at hu country's service ; and hit whole ideal 
of conduct was inextricably bound up with his 
intimate <vnd personal partidpation t'n public 
aflain. If now with this ideal we contrast the Lfe 


t^an averagi* auaen in a modem lUic, the absorp- 
tion in prtvau business and family conc em i, the 
•greasy domett yj< a phrase of Byron’s), 
that limiu and t-ioyd, |,i| vision of the world, we 
may well feel that Creeb had achieved some- 
thing which wr^hav^ nay even daire to 

return, so Car as w - upon our ttepi, and to 
re^tabluh that into** .^nesfauon of private and 


public Lfe by which 
once depressed and gloiftes 
It may be doubted, V 
procedure would be lo 
desirable. For m the 6^ 
the Creek dtixen dew^f^ 
class who were regar|vemi» 


but as means to huibject 


"ndividual dtiaen was at 
“■d. 

mevtr, whether such a 
any way possible or 
St place, the existence of 
-d upon that of an inferior 
I'not as ends in themselves, 


.erfection. And that b a 


-r s ^ 
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fxr as it Is conscious and avowed, is not to separate 
o/T a privileged eJaa of dtbens, set free by the 
labour of others to live the perfect Urc, but rather 
to distribute impartially to all the burderu and 
advantages of the state, so that every one shall be 
at once a labourer for himself and a atizen of the 
state. But this ideal u clearly incompatible with 
the Greek conception of the dtizen. It implies 
Uiat the greater portion of every man’s hfe must 
be devoted to some kind of mechanical labour, 
whose immediate connexion with the public good, 
though certain, is remote and obscure ; and that 
in consequence a deliberate and unceasing pre> 
occupation with the end of the slate becomes as a 
general rule impossible. 

And, in the second place, the mere complexity 
and size of a modem state u against the identifica* 
tion of the man with the duten. For, on the 
one hand, public issues are so large and so involved 
that It is only a few who can hope to have any 
ad'^'Sate comprehension of Uiem ; and on the 
^ «T, the subdivision of functions is so minute 
hat even when a man is directly employed in the 
ervice of the state his activity is confined to some 
lighly specialized department. He must choose, 
for example, whether he will be a clerk in the 
treasury or a soldier ; but he cannot certainly be 
both. In the Greek state any citizen could under* 
take, simultaneously or in succession, and with 
complete comprehension and masiery, every one 
of the comparatively few and simple public olTices ; 
in a modem state such an arrangement has become 
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topottibic. Tlic mere tnecbanica} and pbynol 
conditions of our life preclude the ideal of tbe 
ancient ou'zen- 

Dul, it may be said, (he activity of (he citizen 
of a modem state should be and increasinf'ly mil be 
concerned not with the whole hut with the part 
Cy (he de\-elopment of local fmdtutions he will 
come, more and more, to identify himself Mth (he 
public life of hu district and his (own ; and wiU 
bear to that much the tame relation as was borne 
by the anaent Creek to his ci(y>f(ate. Certainly 
10 far as (he Iimiution of area and the simplicity 
and Intelligibility of issues is concerned, such an 
analogy might be fairly pressed j and it is prob- 
ably in connexion with such local areas that the 
average citizen does and increasingly Hill beconie 
aware of his corporate relations but, on the other 
bsnd, it can hardly be maintained that public 
business in this mincied seme either could or 
should play the part in the bfe of the modem mao 
that it played in (hat of the andent Greek. For 
local business after all is a tnalicr of sewen and 
parks ; and however great the importance of such 
znatten may be, and however great their daim 
upon the attention of competent men, yet the 
kind of interest they awaken and the kind of 
faculties they employ can hardly be such as to 
lead to the ideniificacton of the individual ideal 
with that of public activity The life of the Greek 
ciuzen involved an exercise, the finest and most 
complete, of all his powen of body, soul, and 
zmnd ; the same can hardly be said of the life of 
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a county councillor, even pf the best and most 
conscientious of them. And the conclusion appears 
to be, that that fusion of public and private life 
which was involved in the ideal of the Greek 
citizen, was a passing phase in the hutory of the 
world ; that the state can never occupy again the 
place in relation to the indi^ddual which it held 
in the dtirs of the ancient world ; and that an 
attempt to idenufy in a modem state the ideal of 
the man with that of the citizen, would be an 
historical anachronism. 

Nor is this a conclusion which need be regretted. 
For as the sphere of the state shnnlcs, it is possible 
that that of the individual may be enlarged. The 
public side of human life, it may be supposed, will 
become more and more mechanical, as our under* 
standing and control of social forces grow. But 
every reduction to habit and rule of what were 
once spiritual functions, implies the liberation of 
the higher powers for a possible activity in other 
regions. And If advantage were taken of this 
opportunity, the inestimable compensation for the 
contraction to rouune of the hie of the citizen 
would be the expansion into new spheres of specu* 
lation and passion of the freer and more individual 
life of the man. 
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TirE CREEK. VIEW OF TirS IN'DrVTDUAL 
§ I. Tits Gbzck Vntv or ^{AMVAL Labous axo 
Trade 

I N our dunmion of the Creek view of the 
itaie noticed the tendency both of the 
theory and the prscuce of the Creeks to separate 
the citizens proper from the rest of the community 
u a distinct and arutoenue das. And this 
tendency, we had occasion to observe, was partly 
to be attributed to the high conception which the 
Creeks had formed of the proper 0eellenee of 
man, an encenence which it was the fjneuon of the 
dtizen to realize in his own person, at the cost, if 
need be, of the other members of the sute. This 
Creek conception of the proper excellence of man 
it is DOW our purpose to examine more dosely. 

The chief point that strikes us about the Creek 
ideal is its comprehensiveness. Our own word 
' virtue ' is applied only to moral qualities ; but 
the Greek word which we so translate should 
properly be rtndered * excellence and includa 
a r^erence to the body as well as to the soul, A 
beautiful soul, housed in a beautiful body, and 
supplied with all the extendi advantages necessary 
to produce and perpetuate such a combination— 
that is the Gre^ conception of well-being ; and 
it is because labovr with the bands or at the desk 
148 
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distom or impairs the body, and the petty cares of 
a calling pursued for bread pervert the soul, that so 
strong a contempt was felt by the Greeks for 
manual labour and trade. ‘ TTie arts that arc 
called mechanica] saj-s Xenophon, ‘ arc also, 
and naturally enough, held in bad repute in our 
dues. For they spoil the bodies of worken and 
superintendents alike, compelling them to live 
sedentary indoor lues, and in some cases even to 
pass their days by the 6re. And as their bodies 
become cfTcminate, so do their souls abo grow less 
robust Besides thu, in such trades one has no 
leburs to devote to the care of one's friends or of 
one's dty. So that those who engage in them are 
thought to be bad backers of their fnends and bad 
defenden of their country.* * In a similar spirit 
Plato asserts that a life of drudgery dis/igures the 
body and mars and enervates the soul ; * while 
Aristotle defines a mechanical trade as one which 
* renders the body and soul or intellect of free 
persons unfit for the caerdse and practice cf 
virtue ' i * and denies to the artisan not merely 
the proper eacellence of man, but any excellence 
of any kind, on the plea that his occupation and 
status u unnatural, and that he misses even that 
reflex of human virtue which a slave derives from 
his intimate connexion with his master.* 

If, then, the arUsan was excluded from the 
citizenship in some of the Creek stales, and even 
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In the most democranc of them never altogether 
threw ofT the stigma of inferiority attaching to hli 
trade, the reason waa that the life he was com- 
pelled lead was incompatihle with the Greek 
conception of etcdlence. That conception »*-e 
will now proceed to examine a little more in 
detaU. 


§ ». ArfaiOATTOH or ErrtajiAL Goods 
In the fint place, the Creek ideal required for 
its realization a solid bans of external Goods. It 
recognized frankly the dependence of man upon 
the svorid of sense, and the contribution to his 
happiness of elements over which he had at best 
but a partial control Not that it placed his Good 
outside himself. In riches, power, and other such 
appcTtdages; but that tt postulated ceruia gifts 
fortune as necessary means to his sclf-des'clop* 
ment. Of these the chief were, a competence, to 
secure him against sordid cares, health, to ensure 
his ph)ncal excellence, and children, to support 
and protect him in old age. Arutotle’s definiuon 
of the happy man is * one whose acusnty accords 
with perfect snnue and who is adequately furnished 
with external goods, not for a casual period of time 
but for a complete or perfect Ufe-ume ’ , * and he 
remarks, somewhat caustically, that ihdpe who 
say that a man on the rack would be hpppy if 
only he were good, intentionally or uninienuonally 
are talking nonsense. That here, as elsewhere, 

1 Aral., 1, II, SIOS ■ 14 . Tmulaifd by ttcUdoo. 
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Aristotle represents the oommon Greek view we 
ha\ c abundant testimony from other sources. Even 
PJato, tn >»hom there mm so clear a \-ein of 
asceticism, follosva the popular judgment in 
reckoning high among Goods, first, health, then 
beauty, then skill and strength in phj-sical exer* 
ases, and lastly wealth, if it be not blind but 
illumined by the e>e of reason. To these Goods 
must be added, to complete the scale, success and 
reputation, topics which are the constant theme 
of the poets' eulogy. ‘ Two things alone there are 
sa)-s Pindar, ' that chensh life's bloom to its utmost 
sweetness amidst the fair flowers of w ealih— to have 
good success and to win therefore fair fame*;* 
and the passage represents his habitual attitude. 
That the gifts of fortune, both personal and external, 
are an essential condition of excellence, b an axiom 
of the point of vie>v of the Greeks. Dut on the 
other hand we never And them inblcd Into the 
conception that such gifu are an end in themself cs, 
apart from the personal quabties they are meant 
to support or adorn. Thfc oriental ideal of un» 
llnuied wealth and power, enjoyed merely for its 
own sake, nc\er appealed to their fine and lucid 
judgment- Nothing could belter illustrate thb 
point than the anecdote related by Herodotus of 
the interview between Solon and Croesus, King 
of L>-dia. Croesus, proud of hb boundless wealth, 
asks the Greek stranger who b the happiest man 
on earth ? expecting to bear in reply hb own name. 
Solon, however, answers wiUi the name ofTcUus, 

* Find., tttfu, IV, 14. T^vislated by £. Mysr^ 
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the Athenian, giv-ing hU teosons in the foRovnag 
jpeech : 

* Pint, because hii country v»u flourishing in 
his da>'i, and he himsclT hid sons both beautiful 
and good, and he bxrd to see children bom to 
each of them, and these children all grew up ; and 
further because, afteralifetpentinuhat our people 
look upon as comfort, his end v>■^s surpassingly 
glorious. In a battle ben«een the Athenians and 
their nrighboun near Deusis, he came to the 
assistance of his countrymen, routed the foe, and 
died upon the field most gallantly. The Athenians 
past him a public funeral on the spot Mbere he 
fell, and paid him the highest honours.' 

Later on in the disc^ion Solon dtfina the 
happy man as he vho 'usiholeofhtsb, a stranger 
to disesoe, free from znufomine, bappy in hoi 
children, and comely to look upon *, and v bo also 
ends his hfe w'cll ' 

§ 5 AfTRicsATtov or Pm-sicAL GcAimn 

Atlule, howesTT, the gifts of a happy fortune are 
an cosential condition of the Greek ideal, they arc 
not to be mistaken for the ideal itself. 'A beaunful 
soul in a beautiful body % to recur to our former 
phrase, is the real end and aim of their endeasour. 
‘Ceauuful and good* is thar habitual May of 
dcscnbing Mhal m-c should call a gentleman ; and 
no expression could belter represent svhat they 
admired. IWih ounelses. In ^litc of otir addiction 
' Kendona, I, jo, Jt TrwiIxtMl br RawliBieii. 
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to athletics, the body takes a secondary place , 
after a certain age, at least, there are few men who 
make its systemauc cultivation an important 
factor of their life ; and m our estimate of merit 
physical qualities are accorded either none or the 
very smallest weighu It was otherwbe with the 
Greeks ; to Uiem a good body was the necessary 
corTclati%e of a good soul. Balance was what they 
aimed at, balance and harmony ; and they could 
scarcely believe in the beauty of the spint, unless 
it were reflected in the beauty of the flesh. The 
point is well put by Plato, ^e most spiritually 
minded of (he Creeks, and the least apt to under* 
prue the qualities of the soul. 

* Surely, then,’ he says, * to him who has an 
eye to see, (here can be no fairer spectacle than 
that of a man who combines the possession of 
moral beauty in his soul with outward beauty of 
form, corresponding and harmonizing with the 
former, because the same great pauem enters into 
both. 

* There can be none so fair. 

* And you will grant that what u fairest is 
Jovdiest? 

* Undoubtedly it b. 

* Then the truly musical penon will love those 
who combine most perfectly moral and physical 
beauty, but will not love any one* in whom there 
u dissonance. 

* No, not if there be any defect in the soul, but if 
it is only a bodily blemish, he may $0 bear with it as 
to be willing to regard it vrith complacency. 
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‘ I undftitatid that you have now, or have had, 
a favounce of thU kind ; so I give way.’ * 

The relucunce of the admuuon that a phyilcal 
defect may pouibly be oveflooked is as ligniilcant 
as the rat of the passage, Qody and soul, it is 
clear, are regarded as aspects of a single whole, to 
that a blemuh in the one indicates and involves a 
blemish in the other. The training of the body 
is thus, in a sense, the training of the soul, and 
gymnastic and music, as Plato puts it, serve the 
same end, the production of a harmonious 
temperament. 


§ 4 . CaxeR ArnLrrto 

It u this conception which gives, or appears at 
least in the retrospect to give, a character so 
gracious and line to Greek atliletics In laet, if we 
look more closely into the character of the public 
games In Greece we see that they were so sur- 
rounded and transfused by an atmosphere of 
imagination that (hor appeal must have been as 
much to the aesthetic as to the physical sense. For 
in the first place those great gymnastic contesu in 
which all Hellos took part, and which gave the 
tone to their "whole athletic life, were prunanly 
religious festivals Then Olympic and Nemean 
Camea were held in honour rfZcia, the Pythian, 
of Apollo, the Isthmean, of Poseidon. In the 
enclosures in which they took place stood temples 
of the gods; and saenhee, prayer, and choral 

t puts, , SOS. TnssUicdbyDvrusksdVsuihaa. 
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bjTnn Vitre the background against >vhich* they 
utreset. And since in Greece religion implied art, 
in the wake of the athlete followed the sculptor 
and the poet The colossal Zeus of Pheidias, the 
wonder of the ancient world, flashed from the 
preancts of Olj-mpia m glory of ixory and gold ; 
temples and statues broke the brilliant light into 
colour and form ; and under that vibrating 
heaven of beauty, the loveliest nature crowned 
with the finest art, shiAed and shone what was 
in itself a perfect t>*pe of both, the grace of har- 
monious motion in naked youths and men. For 
in greek athleucs, by virtue of the practice of con- 
tending nude, the contest itself beome a work of 
art ; and not only did sculptors draw from it an 
inspirauoQ such as has been felt by no later age, 
but to the combatants themselves, and the spec- 
tators, the plastic beauty of the human form grew 
to be more than its prowess or its strength, and 
gymnastic became a training in aesthetics as much 
as, or more than, in phyncal excellence. 

And as with the contest, so with the reward, 
everything wras designed to appeal to the sensuous 
imagination. The prize formally adjudged was 
symbolical only, a crown of olive ; but the real 
triumph of the victor was the ode in which his 
praise was sung, and procession of happy comrades, 
and the evening festival, when, as Pindar has it, 
* the lovely shining of the fair-faCed moon beamed 
forth, and all the prednet sounded with songs 
of festal glee or ' beude Kastaly in the evening 
> Piadar, OL, XI, 90. Tncilited by Mjrcn. 
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hii imme burnt bright, «hen the gbd loundi of 
the Gracn rose.’ ‘ 

Of the Grace* I for these were the power* who 
presided over the world of Greek athletics. Here 
for example, is the opening of one of Pindar’* 
odes, typical of the tpini tn which he at least con* 
ccived the functions of the chronicler of sport : 

* O ) e u ho haunt the land of goodly steeds (hat 
drinketh of Kephisos* svaten, lusty Orchomenos* 
Queens renowned in tong, O Graces, guardiaru of 
tlie Minjai's anaent race, hearken, for unto you 
1 pray. For by your gift come unto men all 
pleasant things and tweet, and the wisdom of 
a man and hi* beauty, anti the splendour of his 
£une. Vea, esen godsmthout the Graea’ aid rule 
never at feast or dance ; but these have charge of 
all things done in heaven, and beside Pythian 
Apollo of the golden bow they have set their 
thrones, and v*orship die eternal majesty of the 
Olysnpian Father O lady Agtaia, and thou 
Euplirosyne, lover of tong, children of the mighli* 
esi of the gods, luten and hear, and thou Thalia, 
delighting in SM-eet sounds, and look down upon 
this tnumphal company, moving vMth light step 
under happy fate. In Lydian mood of melody 
concerning Asopichos am I come hither to sing, 
for that through thee, Aglaia, in the Oly-ropic gama 
the Mmyai’s home is winner.’ • 

This is but a single passage among many that 
might be quoted to illustrate the point we are 

> Pmdsr, .Vm^ VI, 65 

' Puadar, OL, XIV. Tramlsted by klyen. 
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endeavourins' to bring into relief— the cortsdous 
predominance in the Greek gamea of that element 
of poetry and art %%luch is cither not present at all 
in modem sport or at best is a happ> accessory of 
chance. The modem man, and especially the 
Englishman, addicts himself to atlilctics, as to 
other a\-ocations, viith a certain stohdicv of gaie 
on the immediate end Vkhich tends to conhne him 
to the purely ph>'SicaI \ae\v of his pursuit. The 
Creek, an artist by nature, lifted his not less 
strenuous sports into an air of finer sentiment, 
touched them wlh the poetry* of legend and the 
grace of art and song, and e\-en to his most brutal 
contests— for brutal some of them wer^— imparted 
so rich an atmosphere of beauty, that they could 
be admitted as fit themes for dedication to the 
Graces by the choice and spiritual genius of 
Kadar. 


§ 5. Greek Etiocs — loENTmcATtoN or ntE 
AirniETTC AND ETinCAE Points or View 
And as wth the excellence of the body, so wth 
that of the soul, the conception that dominated the 
mind of the Greeks was primarily aesthetic. In 
speaHng of their religion we ha\T alirady remarked 
that they had no sense ofsia ; and we may now 
add that they had not what we are apt to mean 
by a sense of duty. Moral \-irtue they concei\-ed 
not as obedience to an external la>v, a sacnfiee of 
the natural man to a power that in a sense is alien 
to himself, but rather as the tempering Into due 
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prrpcrrtJoa of the elcrentj of >*h 5 ch kurnan 
nJtiOT is composed. The good can s*-as the man 
»*ho v»aj beautdul — beautiful in souk ‘Virtue*, 
0)1 riato, ‘ will be a land of beilih arid beauty 
and good habit of the soul ; and \ice will be a 
disease arsd defomity ard ccisess of iL* * It 
follows that it is as natural to seek iirtue as to 
amd sice as to seek health and to as-cid disease. 
There is no quesooa of a ttn»-e!c between epponte 
prindpla ; the dutmetson of good and eiil is one 
of order or confanon, amorg eleneats which in 
themseltet are neiiher good cor bad. 

This conetpnon of wtue we £ad esprtsaed in 
many forms, but alweye with the tame uoderlting 
ide^ A Cis-ourite watchw-otd with the Greeks u 
the * middle ' or * mean *, the exact po.nt of nght* 
ness between t>ro extremes. * Nethirg in excess *, 
w« a motto iTJcnbed o\et the temple of Delphi ; 
and none could be mere chanctcrutic of the ideal 
of these loien of proportion. Aruiotle, indeed, 
kas made it the bsaa of ba whole theory of ethics. 
In hli concepnon, virtue ts the mean, vice the 
excess lying on other side— courage, for example, 
the mean between foolhardiness and cowardice, 
temperance, betveeentncocuneace and iasens-bihry, 
generosity, between extravagance and meanness. 
The various phases of fcclirg and the various Linds 
of action he analyees minutely on this pnnaple, 
understanding aS^ays by * the mean ' that which 
adapts Itself ta the due preporuon to the ciieuia- 
ttances and requirements of every case. 

t PUte, 444- Traulued by CWnei aai V'aocbu 
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The interest of this view for us lies in its assump- 
tion that it Is not passions or desires in themselves 
that must be regarded as bad, but only their dls- 
proportional or misdirected indulgence. Let us 
take, for c-tample, the case of the pleasures of sense. 
The puritan’s rule u to abjure them altogeihcr ; 
to him they are absolutely wrong in iheittselves, 
apart from all considerations sf time and place. 
Aristotle, on the contrary, enjoins not renunaauon 
but temperance ; and defines the temperate man 
as one who ' holds a mean position in respect of 
pleasures. He takes no pleasure in the things in 
wluch the IicenUous man takes most pleasure ; be 
rather dbhkes them ; nor docs he take pleasure at 
all in svrong things, nor an exces$i\’e pleasure in 
anything that Is pleasant, nor is he pained at the 
absence of such things, nor does he desire them, 
except perhaps in moderauon, nor does he desire 
them more than u right, or at the wrong time, and 
so on. But he will be eager in a moderate and 
righi spirit for all such things as are pleasant and 
at the same time conducitx to health or to a sound 
bodily condition, and for all other pleasures, so 
long as they are not prejudicial to these or incon- 
sistent with noble conduct or cxtra\’agant beyond 
his means. For unless a person lumts himself in 
thb way, he affects such pleasures more than b 
right, whereas the temperate man follows the 
guidance of right reason.’ * 

As another illustration of thb point of view, we 
may take the case of anger. The Chrutian rule b 

* Aruc, ElSus, III, 14, lltsa SI. Tnnilsted by Wclldob 
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noTT to resent an injury, but rather, in the New 
Tatascent phrase, to * turn the other cheek 
AnitoiJe, while blaminj; the man who is unduly 
passionate, blames e()tully the man who is inserui* 
live ; the thing to aim at is to be angry ‘on the 
proper occasions and sunth the proper people in the 
proper manner and for the proper length of time.’ 
And in this and all other cases the definition of 
what is proper must be left to the determination 
of’ the sensible man.* 

Thus, in place ofa series of hard and fast rules, a 
rigid and uncomprommng distinction of acts and 
affections into good and bad, the former to be 
absolutely chosen and the latter absolutely 
eschewed, Armode presents us with the general 
type of a subtle and shifung problem, the solution 
of which must be wmked out afresh by each 
indn-idual in each particular case. Conduct to 
turn is a free and living creature, and not a machine 
controlled by fixed laws Every life is a tvork of 
art shaped by the man who lives it ; according to 
the faculty of the artist will be the quality of hij 
work, and no general rules can supply the place 
of his own direct perception at every turn. The 
Good b the right proportion, the right manner and 
occasion ; the Ead u aS that vanes from thu 
‘right*. But the elements of human nature in 
themsdves are neither good nor bad ; they are 
merely the raw material out of which the one or 
the other may be shaped. 

The idea thus formulated by Arutotle is typically 
Greek. In another form it b the basu of the 
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ethical philosophy of Plato, who habitually 
regards virtue as a kind of * order ^The virtue 
of each thing’, he saj-s, ‘whether body or soul, 
instrument or creature, when given to them in the 
best way comes to them not by chance, but as the 
result of the order and truth and art which are 
imparted to them.’ * And the conception here 
indicated is worked out in ‘detail in his R/pubtie. 
There, after distinguishing in the soul three 
principles or powers, reason, passion, and desire, 
he defines justice as the maintenance among them 
of their proper mutual relation, each moving in 
its own place and doing its appropnate work as u, 
or should be, the case with the dilTerent classes in 
a state. 

‘The just man will not permit the several 
principles within him to do any work but their own, 
nor allow the distinct classes in his soul to inter* 
fere with each other, but wiU really set his house 
in order ; and having gained the mastery over 
himself, will so regulate his own character as to 
be on good temu with himself, and to set those 
three principles in tune together, as if they were 
verily three cords of a harmony, a higher and a 
lower and a middle, and whatever may he between 
these ; and after he has bound all these together, 
and reduced the many elements of hb nature to 
a real unity, as a temperate and duly harmonized 
man, he will then at length proceed to do what* 
ever he may have to do.’ • 

• Plato, Cfff/iiM, 506, d Translated by Jowrtt. 

* Plato, , IV, 443 Tn&sUtioabyDaviaaiid Vaugha& 
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Plato, it Is tnic, in other parts of his work, 
■pproaches'more doseljr to the dualistic concep- 
tion of an absoiuie oppouiion between good and 
bad pnndplea in man- Yet even so, he never 
altogether abandons that aesthetic point of view 
wludi looks to Uie establishment of order among 
the confiicting principles rather than to the anm- 
lulation of one by the other In an inlemedne 
conflict The point may be Illustrated by the 
following passage, where the two hones represent 
respcetiV'ely the dements of fleshy desire and 
and spimual passion, while the charioteer stands 
for the controlling reason ; and where, It will be 
noticed, the ultimate harmony Is achleied, not by 
the complete eradication of desire, but by Its due 
subordination to the higher pnncsple. Even Plato, 
(he most ascetic of the Creeks, is a Creek lint and 
an ascetic afterwards. 

' Of the nature of the sou), though her true form 
be ever a theme of large and more than monal tbs* 
course, let me speak bnefly, and in a figure, and let 
the figure be composite — a pair of winged hones 
and a charioteer. Now (he winged horses and the 
eharioleen of the gods are all of them noble and 
of noble descent, but those of other races are mixed ; 
the human charioteer dnveshu in a pair ; and one 
of (hem is noble and of noble breed, and the other 
is ignoble and of ignoble breed ; and the dnvmg of 
them of necessity giva a great deal of trouble to 
him- . . . The right-hand hone is upnght and 
cleanly made ; he has a loRy neck and an aquiline 
cose ; Ills colour is while, aad hij eyes dark ; he is 
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s lover of honour and inodcity and temperance, 
and the follower of true glory ; he needs no touch 
of the whip, but is guided by word and admonition 
only. The other u a crooked lumbenng animal, 
put together anyhow ; he has a short thick neck ; 
he IS flat'faced and of a dark colour, with grey eyes 
and bIood*rcd complexion ; the mate of insolence 
and pnde, shag-eared and deaf, hardly yielding to 
whip and spur. Now when the chanoteer beholds 
the vuion of love, and has his whole soul warmed 
through sense, and is full of the pnckings and 
ticklings of desire, the obedient steed, then as 
always under the government of shame, refrains 
from leaping on the beloved ; but the otlier, 
heedless of the blows of the whip, plunges and runs 
away, giving all manner of trouble to hts companion 
and the charioteer, whom he forces to approach 
the beloved and to remember the joys of love. 
They at 6rst indignantly oppose him and will 
not be urged on to do terrible and unlawful deeds ; 
but at last, when he persbts in plaguing them, they 
yield and agree to do as he bids them. And now 
they are at the spot and behold the flashing beauty 
of the beloved ; which when the charioteer sees, 
his memory is carried to the true beauty whom he 
beholds in company with Modesty like an image 
placed upon a holy pedestal. He secs her, but 
he is afraid and falls backwards in adoration, and 
by his fall is compelled to pull back the reins with 
such violence as to bring both the steeds on their 
haunches, the one wilbng and unresisting, the 
unruly one very unwiUing ; and when they have 
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gone back a little, the one u c n e r come with ihame 
and tkonder, and hli t»tio1e soul is bathed in 
perspiration ; the other, t»hen the pain is ovtt 
St hich the bridle and the fall had gism him, Iiaving 
stiih dilTiculiy taken breath, is full oT vraih and 
reproaches, sthich he heaps upon the charioteer 
and hu frilotfSteed, for stant of courage and 
manhood, declaring that they have b^n false to 
their agreement and guilty of desertion. Again 
they refuse, and again he urges them on, and will 
scarce yield to ihcir prayer that he would wait 
until another time. \\*hen the appointed hour 
comes, they make as if they had forgotten, and he 
remindi th-rm, fighungand neighing and dragging 
them on, until at length he on the same thoughts 
intent, forces them todraw near again. Andwhen 
they are near he stoops his head and puts up his 
tail, and takes the bit m hu teeth and pulls shame* 
lesily. Then the chanoieer u worse off than ever ; 
he falls back Lke a racer at the barrier, and ssath 
a still more violent MTcnch drags the bit out of the 
teeth of the wind steed and eo>ers hu abusive javts 
and tongue with blood, and forces h» legs and 
haunches to the ground and punuha him sorely. 

' And when thu has happened seiTraJ times, and 
the villain has ceased from hu wanton way, he u 
tamed and humbled, and follows the will of the 
dunoteer, and when he secs the beauuful one he 
is ready to die of fear. And from that time forward 
the soul of the lover follows the beloved to modary 
and boly fear.' * 

* PUtot Piatim, tfS. TrantUicd by Jowett. 
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Even from this passage, in spite of its dualistlc 
hypothesis, but far more clearly from the whole 
tenor of his work, we may perceive that Plato’s 
description of virtue as an * order ’ of the soul is 
prompted by the same conception, charactensd* 
cally Greek, as Aruiotlc’s account of virtue as a 
‘ mean.’ The new, as we said at the beginning, is 
praperly aesthetic rather than moral. It regards 
life less as a battle between two contending 
pnnaples, in which victory means the annihilation 
of the one, the altogether bad, by the other, the 
altogether good, than as the maintenance of a 
balance between elements neutral in themselves 
but capable, according as thnr rtlalions are 
rightly order^ or the reverse, of produong other 
that harmony which is called virtue, or that dis« 
cord which u called vice. 

Such being the conception of virtue characteN 
isdc of (he Creeks, it Ibllows that the motive to 
pursue it can hardly have presented itself to them 
in the form of what we call the * seme of duly ’ 
For duty emphasizes scir-rcprcssion. Against the 
aesires of man it sets a law of prohibition, a law 
which u not conceived as that of his own complete 
nature, asserting agaimt a partial or dispropor* 
tfoned development (he balance and totality of the 
ideal, but rauier as a rule imposed from without 
by a power distinct from himself, for the moruhea* 
tion, not the perfecting, of his natural impulses and 
aims Duty emphasizes self>repression ; the Creek 
view emphasized sclf-desclopmcnL That * health 
and beauty and good habit of the soul which is 
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riato’i ideal, is as much its ovm recommendation 
to the natural man as is the health and beauty of 
the body. Vice, on this view, u condemned 
because It u a frustration of nature, %-irtue praised 
because it is her hlfilment ; and the motive 
throughout Is simply that passion to realise oneself 
s*hich u commonly acknouledged as suiTiaent m 
the case of ph^aical development and which 
appeared sufTicieni to the Creeks in the case of 
the development of the soul. 

5 6. Tins Gaaea View or riiAst-ntz 
From all this it follows dearly enough that the 
Greek ideal was far removed from aseeticum { 
but It might perhaps be supposed, on the other 
hand, that it came dangerously near to license. 
N'ething, however, could be farther from the 
case. That there were libertines among the 
Creeks, as everywhere else, goes without sa>ing ; 
but (he conception (hat the Creek rule of life 
was to follow impulse and abandon restraint is 
a figment of would-be ‘Ilellcnisis’ of our own 
time. The word which best sums up the ideal of 
the Greeks u •temperance*; * the mean ‘order ’, 

' harmony as we saw, arc its characterisuc ex- 
pressions ; and (he self-realization to which they as- 
pired was not an anarchy of passion, but an ordered 
e^-olution of the natural faculties under the sinct 
control of a balanced mind. The ;>oint may be iHus- 
traied by a reference to the treatment of pleasure 
in the philosophy of Plato and of ArutoUe. 
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The practice of the libertine is to identify 
pleasure and good in such a manner that he punucs 
at any moment any pleasure that presents itself, 
eschewing comparuon and reflection, with all 
that might*lend to check that continuous flow of 
vivid and fresh sensauons which he postulates as 
the end of life The ideal of the Creeks, on the 
contrary, as interpreted by their two greatest 
thinkers, while on the one hand it is 10 far opposed 
to asceliasrn that it requires pleasure as an essential 
complement of Good, on the other, ts so far from 
identifying the two, that it recognizes an ordered 
scale of pleasures, and while rcjccung altogether 
tliose at the lower end, admits the rest, not as m 
themselves constituung the Good, but rather as 
harmless addiuons, or at most as necessary accom- 
paniments of Its operation, Plato, m the Rtpublic, 
distinguishes between the necessary and unneces* 
sary pleasures, deflning the former as those derived 
from the gratification of appetites ‘ which wc 
cannot get rid of, and whose satisfaction does us 
good ’ — such, for example, as the appeuie for 
wholesome food ; and the latter as those which 
belong to appetites ' which wc can put away from 
us by early training ; and the presence of which, 
besides, never does us any good, and m some cases 
docs positive harm ' — such, for example, as the 
appetite for delicate and luxunous dishes * The 
former he would admit, the latter he excludes from 
his ideal of happiness. And though in a later 
dialogue, the Philebus, he goes further than this, 
‘ VIII, 358. TraasbtedbyDavinknd Viughiui 
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and would exclude from the perfect life all pleanires 
except those which he dc*cftl>a as ‘ pure that u 
those which attend upon the contemplation of forra 
and colour and sound, or which accompany intcl* 
lectual aciiWry ; jTt here, no doubt, lie u poxsing 
beyond the sphere of the practicable ideal, and hu 
dutinct persona] bias towards ascetiasm must be 
discounted if we are to take him as rrpresentatise 
of the Creek siew Hu genera] conienuon, how* 
ever, that pleasures must be ranked as higher and 
as ]ower, and that at the best they are not to be 
identiRed with the Good, is fully aerepted by so 
tj'pica] a Creek as Ansiotle. Amtotle, hosves-er, 
is careful not to condemn any pleasure that u not 
definitely harmful Even * unnecessary ’ pleasures, 
he admits, may be dairable in themselits ; even 
the deliberate creauon of desire with a %iew to the 
enjoyment of sattsf^ing tt may be admissible If it 
is not injurious. SuH, there are kinds of pleasures 
which ought not to be pursued, and occasions and 
methods of seeking it which are improper and 
petiTTsc. Therefore the Reason must Ik always at 
hand to check and to control ; and the ulumatc 
test of true worth in pleasure, as in eseryshing else, 
is the trained judgment of the good and sensible 
mao. 


I 7. iLtCTTRATtOSS — IsCSIOSCACirOS ; SocaiATES 
Such, then, was the character of the Greek con- 
cepuon of excellence. The account we haw gi'-ea 
may teem somewhat abstract and ideal j but it 
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gives the general formula of ihe life which every 
cultivated Greek would at any rate have wished 
to live. And in confirmation of this point we may 
adduce the testimony of Xenophon, who has leR 
us a description, evidently drawn from life, of what 
he conceives to be the perfect type of a ‘ gentleman.’ 

The interest of the account lies in the fact, that 
Xenophon himself was clearly an ‘ average ’ Greek, 
one, that b to say, of good natural parts, of per- 
fectly normal faculties and tastes, undisturbed by 
any originality of character or mind, and repre- 
senting, therefore, as we may fairly assert, (he 
ordinary views and alms of an upnght and com- 
petent man of the world. Hu description of the 
‘ gentleman ', therefore, may be taken as a repre- 
sentative account of the recognized ideal of all 
that class of Athenian citizens. And this is how 
the gentleman in question, Ischomachus, describes 
hu course of life. 

* In the first place % he says, ‘ I worship the gods. 
Next, I endeavour to (he best of my ability, assisted 
by prayer, to get health and strength of body, 
reputation in the city, good will among my friends, 
honourable security in battle, and an honourable 
increase of fortune.’ 

At thu point Socrates, who u supposed to be the 
interlocutor, interrupts. * Do you really covet 
wealth he asks, ' with all the trouble it involves ? 
* Certainly I do is the reply, ‘ for it enables me to 
honour the gods magnificently, to help my friends 
if they are In want and to contribute to the resources 
of my country.’ 
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Here definlicly and precisely cxpr1|M«ur« 
ideal of the Athenian gentleman — tlXihai U 
body housing the beautiful soul, the cxVform 
of fortune, friends, and the like, and the r^el. 
of the individual fclT in public activify. 
follows an account of the way in which 
machus was accustomed to pais his days He it 
early, he tells us, to catch his friends before th 
go out, or walks to the aty to transact his neccssa 
business. If lie is not called into town, he pa 
a visit to his farm, walking for the take of exert' 
and sending on his hone. On his arrival be g-j 
directions about (be sowing, ploughing, or w ( 
e^Tr It may be, and then mounting hu hone prac»j 
hismiliiaryexercues. Finally, he returns homt 
foot, running part of the way, takes hu bath, 
tia down to » moderate midday mea). 

This combination of physical exercise, mill 
training and business, arouses the cnihusiasi 
Socrates. * How rght ytm are I ’ he cna, ‘ ant 
consequence is that you are as healihy and sti 
as SVC see you, and one of the best nders and 
wealthiest men in the country I ’ 

This little prosaic account of the dally life oil 
Athenian gentleman u completely in harmony w* 
all we have said about the character of the Crt 
ideal ; but it comprehends only a part, and tf 
the least ipiniual, of that nch and manv>sid 
excellence. It maybe as well, therefore, to 
by way of complement the desenpuon of at ' 
personality, exccpuonal indeed even among i 
Creeks, yet one which only Greece could ' 
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gives the g<’,g personality of Socrates No more 
cultivated ^ ij presented to us in history, none 
to Jive. <fnore Mvidly portrayed, and none, in 
adduce /(. onginahty of mmd which provoked the 
us a of jjjg cro«d, u more thoroughly nelleiiic 
^^^^Fry aspect, physical, intellectual, and moral. 
,11131 Socrates was ugly in countenance was a 
' feet which a Greek could not fail to note, and his 
® b nose and hig belly are matters of frequent and 
ise allusion. Qut apart from these defects his 
sique, It appears, was exceptionally good ; he 
sedulous in his attendance at the gymnasia, 
ore vas noted for hit powers of endurance and Im 
igeand skill in war. Plato Kcords it ofhim that 
S^hard winter on campai^, when the common 
**** XI tsere mufTling themselves in sheepskins and 
thaiigaifut the cold, he alone went alwut in his 
Jl*® lary cloak, and barefoot over the ice and snow , 
‘he further describes his bearing m a retreat 
a lost battle, how ‘ there you might see him, 
^^'as he is in the streets of Athens, stalking like a 
^y'Mn and rolling his eyes, calmly contemplating 
^rnics os well as friends, and making very iniclli'. 
I*® c to anybody, even from a distance, that who- 
‘®'r attacked him would be likely to meet with a 
, ut resistance.’ * 

•'To this e/Iiacney of body corresponded, in 
'ccordance with the Greek ideal, a perfect balance 
ind harmony of soul. Plato, in a fine figure, com- 
pares him to the wooden statues of Silenus, which 
Concealed behind a grotesque exterior beautiful 
* Plato, {ivi/orwi, 331 b. Tranilaied byjowett. / 
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polden imago of the godj^ Of these diwjc fonia 
none v> as fairer in Socnm than that t>'pical Greek 
v^rtuc, temperance. Widiout » touch of asce- 
ticism, he knew how to be contented with a little. 
Hu diet he measured stnctlf n-ith a view to health. 
Naturally abstemious, he could drink, when he 
chose, more than another man ; but no one had 
e\tr »een him drunk Hu alTecuoru were iirong 
and deep, but never led him av«ay to seek bis own 
gratihcation at the cost of those he loved. W'lthout 
cutting himself off from any of the pleasures of 
life, a social man and a*frequent guest at feasts, 
be preserved w-ithout an eflbrt the supremacy of 
character and mind over the flesh he neither 
starved nor pampered Here is a descnption by 
Plato of Kis bearing at the close of an all-sugbt 
carouse, which may stand aa a concrete lUbatnuoa 
not only of the charaeter of Socrates, but of the 
nieamng of' temperance ' as it was dndeniood by 
the Creeks . 

' Arutodetsus said that Eryrunachus, Phaedrus, 
and others went a*»ay — he hxmsclf fell asleep, and 
as the lughu were long took a good rest ; he was 
awakened towards daybreak by a crowing of cocks, 
and when he awoke the oihen were either asleep, 
or had gone away , there remained awake only 
Socrates, Anstophano, and Agaihon, who were 
drinking out of a large goblet which they passed 
round, and Socrates was discouning to them. 
Anstodemus did not hear the beginning of the 
discourse, and be was only half awake, but the 
chief thing which he remembered was Socrates 
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compelling ihc other two to acknowledge that the 
genius of comedy was the same as that of tragedy, 
and that the true artist in tragedy was an artist in 
comedy also. To ihu they assented, being drowsy, 
and not quite following the argument. And fint 
of all Aristophanes dropped off, then, when the 
day was already dawning, Agathon. Socrates, 
when he had laid them to sleep, rose to depart ; 
Anstodemus, as his manner was, following him 
At the Lyceum he look a bath, and passed the day 
as usual. In the eserung he retired to rest at his 
own house ’ ^ 

With this quality of temperance was combined in 
Socrates a rare measure of independence and moral 
courage. He was never an active pobiician ; but 
as every Athenian citizen was called, at some time 
or another, to public olEce, he found himself, on 
a critical occasion, responsible for putting a certain 
proposition to the vote in the Assembly. It was a 
moment of intense cedtement A great victory 
had just been won ; but the gener^ who had 
achieved the success had neglected to recover the 
corpses of the dead or to save the shipwrecked. It 
was proposed to take a vote of life or death on all 
the generab collectively. Socrates, as it happened, 
was one of the committee whose duty it was to put 
the question to the Assembly. But the proposition 
was in itself illegal, and Somtes, with some other 
members of the committee, refused to submit it 
to the vote. Every kind of pressure was brought 
to bear upon the recalatrant oflicen ; orators 
* Plito, Sjmptnon, 933. Translited by Jowett 
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ihreaiffird, fricndj bnoughi. the mob clamoured 
and denounced Finally, all but Socrates ga>-e 
vay. He alone, an old nun, in olTice for the fint 
lime, had the courage to olicy hu consaence and 
the law in face of an angry populace crying for 
blood. 

And as he could stand against a mob, so he could 
stand against a despot. At the lime when Athens 
was rul^ by the thirty tyrants he was ordered, with 
four odien, to arrest a man whom the authonties 
wished to put out of the way. The man was guilty 
of no crime, and Socrates refused ‘ I went quietly 
home,' he Mi's, * and no doubt I should have been 
put to death for it, if the government bad not 
shortly after come to an end ' 

These, howes-er, were exceptional episodes in the 
career of a man who was never a prominent 
politician. The mam interest of Socrates was Inteh 
lectual and moral , an interest, however, rather 
pracucal than spcculauic For though he was 
charged in liis indictment with preaching atheisrn, 
he appears in fact to have concerned himself little 
or nothing with either theological or physical 
inquiries He was careful in his observance of all 
prescribed religious nics, and probably accepted 
the gods as powers of (he natural world and authors 
of human insuiuiions and laws Hu onginality 
lay not In any purely speculative viewi, but in the 
pertinacious cunosity, practical in its origin and 
aim, with which he attacked and sifted the ethical 
conceptions of hu time : * hat u justice ? ’ 

‘What is piety?’ ‘What u temperance?* — 
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these were the kind of questions he never tired of 
raising, pointing out contradictions and incon* 
sistencies in current ideas, and awakening doubts 
which if negative in form were positive and fruitful 
in ciTect. 

His method in pursuing these inquines was that 
of cross-examination. In the streets, in the market, 
in the gymnasia, at meetings grave and gay, in 
season or out of season, he railed his points of 
definition. ’I'he uiy was in a ferment around him. 
Young men and boys followed and hung on his 
lips wherever he went. By the charm of his per- 
sonality, his gracious courtesy and wit, and the 
large and generous atmosphere of a sympathy 
alwa)^ at hand, to temper to particular persons the 
rigours of a generalizing logic, he dresv to himself, 
with a fascination not more of the intellect than of 
Uie heart, all that was best and brightest in the 
youth of Atheru. Hu relation to his young du- 
dples was that ol* a tovcr and a fnend ; and the 
stimulus given by his dialectics to their keen and 
eager minds was supplemented and reinforced by 
the appeal to their admiration and love of his sweet 
and virile pcnonality. 

Only in Anoent Athens, perhaps, could such 
a character and such conditions have met. The 
sociable outdoor city life ; the meeting places in 
the Ofien air, and espedally the gymnasia, fre- 
quented by young and old not more for exercise of 
the body than for recreation of the rmnd, the 
nimble and lersatile Athenian wits trained to pre- 
ternatural acuteness by the debates of the law 
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cnum and ihe Auernbly ; all thli was ctactly tfce 
environment fitted to develop and nutaJn a genius 
at once to subtle and so humane as that of Sotirates. 
It b the concrete presentation of this acy>Iife that 
lends so peculiar a charm to the dialogues of Plato. 
The spint of metaphyucs puts on the human form ; 
and Dialectic voalks the streets and contends in the 
palaestra. It would be impossible to convey by 
otadon the cumulative edect of thb constant 
reference in Plato to a human background ; but a 
single excerpt may perhaps help us to reaLze the 
conditions under which Socrates bved and worked. 
Here, then, u a desenpuon of the scene in one of 
these g)*mna}ia in which he was wont to bold hu 
cenvemdons : 

' Upon entering we found that the bo>'S had Just 
been ucnfiang ; and this part of the festival svas 
nearly at an end They were all jn white array, 
and games at dice were going on among them, 
^{ost of them were in the outer court amusing 
themselves , but some vverc in a comer of the Apo- 
dytenum pla>-ing at odd and even with a number 
of dice, which they took out of Lttle wicker baskets. 
There was also a arcle of lookervon, one of whom 
was Lysis He was f landing among the other boys 
and youths, having a crown upon his head, like a 
fair vision, and not text worthy of praise for hb good* 
ness than for his beauty. We left them, and vvent 
over to the opposite side of the room, where, finding 
a quiet place, we sat down ; and then we began 
to talk. This attracted Ljsb, who was constandy 
fTiming round to look at us — be was evidently 
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wanting to come to tu. For a time he hesitated 
and had not the courage to come alone ; but fint 
of all, his friend Menexcnus came in out of the 
court in the interval of hU play, and when he saw 
Ctesippus and myself, came and sat by us ; and 
then Lysis, seeing him, followed, and sat down 
with him, and the other boys joined. 

* I turned to Menexenus, and said : '* Son of 
Demophon, which of you two youths is the elder ? ” 

* “ That is a matter of dispute between us,” he 
said. 

‘ " And which is the nobler ? I* that a matter of 
dispute too ? ” 

‘ " Yes, certainly,” 

' ” And another disputed point is, which is the 
fairer ? ” 

* The two boys laughed. 

' ” 1 shall not ask which b the richer,” I said : 
” for you two are friends, are you not ? " 

‘ ” Certainly," they replied. 

' ” And friends have all things in common, so 
that one of you can be no richer than the other, if 
you say truly that you are friends.” 

' They assented. I was about to ask which was 
the greater of the two, and which was the wuer of 
the two ; but at this moment Menexenus was called 
away by some one who came and said that the 
gymnastic>master wanted him. I supposed that he 
had to offer sacrifice. So he went away and I 
asked Lysis some more questions.’ * 

Such were the scenes in which Socrates passed 
* PUto, H^ni, S06 e. IVsailated byjowett. 
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hb life. Of hb influence ix fa hardly neceuary here 
to ipeak at length. In the velNknown metaphor 
put into hit mouth by Plato, he was the ' gad-fly ' 
of the Athenian people. To pnek intellectual 
lethargy, to force people to think, and especially to 
think about the coneeptiona with which they sup* 
posed themselves to be most familiar, those which 
guided their conduct mpnvateand publicaflain — 
justice, eapediency, honesty, and the like — such 
was the constant object of his life. That he should 
have made enemies, that he thould have been mb* 
undentood, that he should have been accused of 
undermining the foundations of morality and 
religion, b natural and intelligible enough ; and tt 
was on these grounds that he was condemned to 
death. Hu conduct at hu tnal was of a piece with 
the rat of hu life. The customary arts of the 
pleader, the appeal to the sympathies of the public, 
the intfoducuon into court of weeping wife and 
children, he rejected as unworthy of himself and of 
hb cause. His defence was a simple exposition of 
the character and the auns of his life ; so far from 
being a criminal he asserted that he was a bene- 
factor of the Athenian people , end having, after 
hb condemnauon, to suggest the sentence he 
thought appropriate, he proposed that he thould be 
supported at the pubbe expense as one who had 
deserved well of hu countiy. After hu sentence to 
death, having to wait thiaydays for its execution, 
he show ed no change from the customary cheerful- 
ness, passing hu ume in convenauon with hu 
friends. So far from regretting hu fate he rather 
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congratulated htmself that^he would escape the 
decadence that attends upon old age ; and he had, 
if we may trust Plato, a fair and confident assurance 
that a happy life awaited him beyond He died, 
according to the merciful law of Athens, by dnnk> 
ing hemlock ; * the wisest and justest and best,' in 
Plato’s judgment, ‘ of all the men that I have ever 
known.’ 

We have dwelt thus long on the personality of 
Socrates, familiar though it bc,*not only on account 
of its intrinsic interest, but also because it is pecu- 
barlv Hellenic. That sunny and frank intelligence, 
bathed, as it were, in the open air, a grauous 
blossom springing from the root of physical health, 
tliat unique and perfect balance of body and soul, 
passion and intellect, represent, against the bnlliant 
setting of Athenian hfe, the highest achievement Of 
'the dvihzation of Greece. The figure of Socrates, 
no doubt, has been idealized by Plato, but it is none 
the less significant of the trend of Helletuc life. No 
other people could have conceived such an ideal ; 
no other could have gone so far towards its 
realization. 

§ 8. Titt Grtek View or Wosian 

In the preceding account we have attempted to 
give some conception of the Creek ideal for the 
individual man. It is now time to remind ourselves 
that that ideal v^as only supposed to be proper to a 
small class — ^xhe class of *oidicr*ciiizens Artisans 
and slaves, as we have seen, had no participation 
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in It ; neitlicr, and tjiat u our next point, had 
vfomen. 

Nothing more profoundly dutinguiihea the Hel- 
lenic from the modem view of life than the estimate 
in which women were held by the Creeks Their 
opinion on this point was partly the cause and 
partly the effect of that preponderance of the idea 
of the state on which we have already dwelt, and 
from which it followed naturally enough that mar- 
riage should be regtkrded pnmanly as a means of 
producing healthy and elTiornt dtucns. TWa 
vdew is best illustrated by the institutions of such 
a state at Sparta, where, as we saw, the woman was 
specially trained for maternity, and connexions 
outside the marriage tie were sanctioned by custom 
and opinion, if they were such as were likely to lead 
to healthy offipnng. Further it may be noted that 
in almost every sute the exposure of deformed or 
sickly infants was encouraged by law, the child 
being thus regarded, from the beginning, as a 
member of the state, rather than as a member of 
the family. 

The same view u reflected in the specxilations of 
political philosophers. Plato, indeed, in his 
HtfvHu, goes so far as to cHimnaie the family 
relation altogether. Not only is the whole con- 
nexion betw een men and women to be regulated by 
Uie state, in respect both of die persons and of the 
limit of age within which they may assoaate, but 
the children as soon as they are. bom are to be 
carried off to a common nursery, there to be reared 
together, undistinguished by the motben, who will 
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lUcLle indifTcrently any infant that might happen 
to be assigned to them for the purpose. Here, as in 
other instances, Plato goes far beyond the limits set 
by the current sentiment of the Greeks, and in his 
later work is reluctantly constrained to abandon 
his scheme of community of wives and children. 
Yet even there he makes it oimpuUory on every 
man to marry bctvi een the ages of thirty and thirty- 
Bve, under penalty of fine and civil disabilities. 
Plato, no doubt, as w-e have said, exaggerates the 
opinions of his time; but the view, which he 
pushes to its extreme, of the subordination of the 
family to the state, wns one, as we have already 
pointed out, which did predominate m Greece. 
It appears in a soberer form in the treause of 
Aristotle. He too would regulate by law both the 
age at which marriages should take place and the 
□umber of children that should be produced, and 
would have all deformed infants exposed. And 
here, no doubt, he is speaking in confomuty if not 
with the practice, at least with the feeling of 
Greece. The modem conception that the marriage 
relation is a matter of private concern, and that any 
individual has a right to wed whom and when he 
will, and to produce children at his own discretion, 
regardless of all considerations of health and 
decency, was one altogether alien to the Greeks. 
In theory, at least, and to some extent in practice 
(as for example in the case of Sparta), they recog- 
nised that the production of children was a busi- 
ness of supreme import to the state, and that it 
was right and proper that it should be regulated 
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by law with a view to the advantage of tbe whole 
community. 

And if now we turn from comldering the family 
In itj relation to the state to regard it in iu relation 
to the individual, we arc itrucL once more by a 
divergence from the modem point of view or rather 
from the view which is tuppoted to prevad, particu- 
larly by writen of ficuon, at any rate m modem 
English Lfe. In ancient Greece, lo far ai our know- 
ledge goes, there wa< Lttle or no romance connected 
with the marriage tie. MamagewaJameansofpro- 
dudnglegitimatechtldrcn , that u how it it defined 
by Demosthenes ; and we have no evidence that 
it was ever regarded as anything more. Jo Athens 
we know (hat marriages were commonly arranged 
by the father, much as (hey are in modem Fnnee, 
on grounds of age, properTy, connexion and the 
bke, and without any rrjpird for the indinauon of 
the parties concerned. And anintcrestingpassagc 
ia Xenophon indjcaies a point of view qiuic con- 
sonant with this accepted practice. God, he says, 
ordained the institution of mamage ; but on what 
grounds ? Not in the least for the take of the per- 
sonal relation that might be establuhed between 
the husband and wife, but for ends quite externa] 
and indifTcrent to any affection that might exist 
between them. First, for the peiyietuation of the 
human race ; secondly, to raise up protectors for 
the father in his old age ; thirdly, to secure an 
appropriate division of labour, the man perform- 
ing the outdoor work, the women guarding and 
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supcnnlcnding at home and each thus fulfilling 
duly the function for vihich they were designed by 
nature. This eminently prosaic t%ay of concemng 
the marriage relation is also, it would seem, 
eminently Greek , and it leads us to consider more 
particularly the opinion prevalent in Greece of the 
nature and duty of women in general 

Here the first point to be noticed is the wade 
difference of the view represented in the Homeric 
poems from (hat which meets tu m the hutonc 
penod. Readers of the Hiad and the Odjis^ will 
find depicted there, amid all the barbarity of an 
age of rafiine and war, relauons between men and 
women so tender, faithful and beautiful, that they 
may almost stand as unisersal types of the ultimate 
human ideal Such for example is the relation 
between Od)'sseus and Penelope, the wife waiung 
year by year for the husband whose fate is un< 
known, wooed in s’ain by suitors who waste her 
substance and wear her life, nightly ’ watenng her 
bed with her tcan ' for twenty weary >ears, ull at 
last the wanderer returns, and ' at once her knees 
were loosened and her heart melted wiihm her . . . 
and she fell a weeping and ran straight towards 
him, and cast her hands about his neck, and kissed 
hb head ' ; for * even as the sight of the land u 
welcome to mariners, so welaime to her was the 
sight of her lord, and her wluie arms would never 
quite leave hold of his neck.’ * 

Such, again, b the relation between Hector and 
Androm.sche as described in the well-known scene 
* Odju , XXlll, soj, 331. Translaied by Butcher &nd Lan(. 
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of the Iliad, where the wife comei out with her babe 
{o Cake leave of the husband on his way to battle. 
* It were better for J7>e,*jhe cries, ' togotjown to the 
grave if I lose thee , for never will any comfort be 
mine when once thou, even thou, hast met thy 
fate, but only lotrow. . . . Thou art to me father 
and lady mother, yea, and 'brother, even as thou 
art my goodly husband. Come now, have pity and 
abide here upon the cower, lest thou make thy child 
an orphan and thy wife a widow.' Hector answers 
with the plea of honour He cannot draw back 
but he foresees defeat ; and in his anuapation of 
the future nothing u so bitter as the late he fear* 
for his wife. ' Yet doth the conquest of the 
Trojans hereafler not to much trouble me, neither 
He^be't own, neither King Pnam’s, nather my 
brethren's, the many and bmve that shall fall in 
the dust before their foemen, u doth thine anguish 
in the day when some mail<Iad Achaian shall lead 
thee weeping and rob thee of the light of freedom. 

. . . Bui me in death may the hrap^.up earth be 
covering, ere I hear thy crying and thy canytng 
into captivity.' * 

But most strikingofall the portraits of women to 
be found in Homer, and most typical ofa frank and 
healthy relauon between theieaes, u theareouncof 
Nausicaa given in the Ulysses, ship- 

wrecked and naked, battered and covered with 
bnne, surprises Nausicaa and her maidens as they 
are playing at ball on the shore. The attendants 
run away, but Nausicaa remains to hear what the 

s/Tidi, VI,4yo TnmUted bf Lang, Leaf, and Stren. 
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jtranger has to say. He asks her for shelter and 
clothing ; and she grants the request, Mlh an 
exquisite courtesy and a freedom from all embar* 
rassment hich becomes only the more marked and 
the more delightful s^hen, as she sees him emerge 
from the bath, clothed and beautiful, she cannot 
restrain the exclamation ‘ssould that such a one 
might be called my husband, ds^elhng here, and 
that it may please him here to abide ’ ^ About the 
tshole scene there is a freshness and a fragrance as 
of early morrung, and a tone to natural, free and 
fnnk, that in the face of this rusuc id>I the later 
centuries sicken and faint, Uke candle-light in the 
splendour of the daivn. 

IftNe had only Homer to give us our ideas of the 
Greeks, t>e might conclude, from tuch passages as 
these, that they bad a conception of woman and 
of her relation to man, finer and nobler in some 
respects, than that of modem times. But in fact 
the Homeric poems represent a cvilizauon which 
had passed away before the opening of the penod 
with which at present we are chiefly concerned. 
And in the inten-al, for reasons which wx need not 
here attempt to state, a change bad taken place in 
the whole way of regarding the female sex. So far, 
at any rate, as our authorities enable us to judge, 
woman in the histone age was concei\-ed to be so 
inferior to man that he recognized in her no other 
end than to minister to his pleasure or to become 
the mother of his children. Romance and the 
higher championship of intellect and spirit do not 
* O^u., \’I, S44. TfiBsUted by Butcher and Lang 
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»ppcar (uTih ctnaiB notable «cep»ora) to hare 
bnn commonly tought or found in ihia relation. 
>Voman, in fact, wu regarded zs a means, oot as 
an end ; and was ireai^ in a manner consonant 
Mih this view. Of tins estimate many illustrations 
might be adduced from the siTittn of the fifth 
and fourth erntunes Plato, for example, classes 
together ' children, vromen, and servants,' * and 
states generally that there a no branch of human 
industry in wluch the female sex is not infenor to 
the male.* Similarly, Amtoile insists agam and 
again on the siatural infenonty of woman, and 
illustrates it by such quaint observations as the 
following : * A man would be considered a coward 
who was only as brave as a brave homan,.and a 
woman as a ^attetbex who was only u modest as 
a good man.* * Cut the most stniung example, 
perhaps, because the m«t unconscious, of this 
habitual way of regarding women is to be found in 
the funeral oration put by Thucydides into the 
mouth of Pcrides, where the speaker, after suggest- 
ing what consolation he can to the fathers of the 
slain, turns to the women with a bncf but signifi- 
cant exhortation : ' If I am to speak of womanly 
virtues to those of you who wiU henceforth be 
widovss, let me sum them up in one short admon- 
I'uon : To a woman not to show more weakness 
than IS natural to her sex in a great glory, and not 
to be talked about for good or for evil among men ’ * 

1 Raw, 431 «. ‘IbKt.ssje 

* Arut., Poi , ni, iST7 b st Tnmlatrd by tVeiMoo. 

STbuC.. II. 43. TfsmUndbyJowtu. 
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The sentiments of the poets arc less admissible as 
e\ndencc ; but some ot tlicm are so extreme that 
they may be adduced as a further indication of 
a point of view whose prevalence alone could 
render them even dramatically plausible Such for 
example is the remark of one of the characters in 
' Menander ‘ a woman is neccssanly an evil, and 
he is a lucky man who latches her in the mildest 
form \\’hUe the general Greek view of the 
dependence of woman on man 11 well expressed in 
the words of Acihra, in the ‘Suppliants’ of 
Euripides : ‘ It is proper for women who are wise 
to let men act for them in evxrything ’ ‘ 

In accordance with this concepuon of the 
inferiority of the female sex, and partly as a cause, 
partly as an efteet of it, we find that the posmon of 
the wife in ancient Greece was simply ^at of the 
domestic drudge. To stay at home and mind the 
house was htr recognized ideal. ‘ A free woman 
should be bounded by the street door,’ saja one of 
the characten in Menander ; and another writer 
discriminates as follows the functions of the tivo 
sexa : \Var, politics, and public speaking are the 
sphere of man ; that of woman is to keep house, to 
stay at home and to receive and tend her husband.' 
We are not surprised, therefore, to find that the 
symbol of woman is the tortoise ; and in the fol- 
lowing burlesque passage from Aristophanes we 
shall recognize, in spite of the touch of caricature, 
the genuine features of the Greek wife. Praxa- 
gora is recounting the meritsand services of women : 
* Eunptdes, Hik , 40. 


12 
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* They dJp their woc4 in hot water according to 
the ancient plan, all nf them without excepuon, 
and never male the innovation. They tit 

and cook, at of old Tliey carry upon their headt, 
as of old. They conduct the Themophoriae, as of 
old. They wear out their husbands, as of old 
They buy sweets, as of old * * 

And that thu was also flic kind of ideal approved 
by their lords and masters, and that any attempt to 
pass beyond it was resented, u amusingly illus- 
trated m the following extract from the same poet, 
where Ljsistrsta explains the growing indignation 
of the women at the bad conduct of alTam by the 
men, and the way in which their attempts to inter- 
fere were resented. The comments of the ' DJagis- 
trale * typify, of course, the man’s point of view 

Think ofeur «]d iiMd<vit(on and ('ni)meo, think how ure 
bore wiih fuvr prviks. and wrrr ici/l, 

AH throu|h the tUyt oT your hmer prt>t:t>«Ca(y, til ihnugh 
the wtr that U over tnd «pmi 

Nor lh»i (be we tp p wrvfj of your policy ; iie»« oui 
fneO you aJIowrd u, lo *n>L 

tVcUwepmetwdyvurmuttknandtiufmtiueeiBeiit Often 
tt hone on our tiouieleeping ctm, 

Often we heard oT tone (oohA propoul you made tor con- 
ducuna the puUx affurt. 

Tliea would we quniion you mitdlr plrutmly, inwardly 

fnevine, bu< oulwardly ny , 

' Husband, DOW goetit abroad rwewdutd ask of hint ,* whtl 
have ye done tn Assembly to-day ' ' 

‘\S'hat Vfould ye wnte po the tide of the Treaty-ttone^ 
Husband sayt angrily, ’ Whal't ihai lo you ’ 

You bold your locgue I ' Aisd I held U accordiogly 
SraarvLus 

That u a thing which I sever would do I 
‘Ansioph.,£«Ci/, ai). 
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MACtrnuin, 

Mi'ftio, If you bado’t you'd tooo luve rrpentcd it 
LvmntATA. 

Therefore I held it, and ipake not * «rord 
Soon of another tremendous kbnirdjty, wilder and worse tiun 
the former, we heard 

* Huiba^,’ I say, with a tender aotiotude, ‘ why have you 

passed such a fooluh deeree f * 

Viciously, moodily, ^larin? askance at toe, ’ Stick to your 
ipmninc, my miitress,'iayi he, 

* Else you will speedily And it the worse for you I war is the 

care and business of men I * 

NtACirTKAT* 

Zeus 1 'twas a worthy reply, and an eactlltni I 

LvnmATA. 

>Mtat I you unfortunate, ihall «re not then, 

Then, when we Me you perplexed and ucotspettot, shall we 
not tender advice to the aute.' * 

The conception thus indicated in burlesque of 
the proper place of woman is expressed more 
leriously, from the point of view of the average man, 
in the Oreonmievs of Xenophon. Ischomachus, the 
hero of that work, with whom we have already 
made acquaintance, gives an account of his own 
wife, and of the way in which he had trained her. 
^Vhen he married her, be explains, she was not yet 
fifteen, and had been brought up with the utmost 
care ' that she might see, hear, and ask as little as 
possible.’ Her accomplishments s%erc weaving and 
a sufTidcnt acquaintance with all that concerns the 
stomach ; and her attitude towards her husband 
she expressed in the single phrase : ‘ Everything 
* ArutopL, Ljsitlrtta, 507. Traailatcd by B. B. Rogers. 
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. rcjtj>nih>ou ; my duty,myniolher»aId,utiinp1y 
<o be modest.' Ischomachus proceeds lo ctpUia 
tu her the place he expects her to fill ; she b to 
mcLle hb chitdren, to cook, and to tupenntend the 
house ; and for thu purpose Cod has gi).en her 
special gifts, different from but not necessarily 
inferior to those of man. Husband and vnfe 
naturally supply one another's defiaenaes : and 
if the Vi-ife perform her function si-orthily she may 
o-cn make henejf the ruling partner, and be sure 
that as she gros^a older the v«il] be held not less but 
more in honour, as the guardian of her children 
and the itcvardesj of her husband"* good*.~Ift 
Xenophon's new, in fact, the infertoniy of the 
u-oman almost disappean; and the senuaest 
approalmatea closely lo that ^Tennyson— 

* either ie« ne 

It hsif lU/lf, and la inir surriaer lu» 

>er equal, (toe 4100)1141 tttbfjlUt 
Ocfecl lo eadt.* 

Such a conception, however, of the 'comple- 
mentary ' relation of woman to man, does not 
exclude a conviction of her raential infcrionty. 
And this convtcuon, it can hardly be disputed, was 
a cardinal point so the Creek view ofUTe. 


I Q PsOTtSTS AOAINST TUB CoUUDS VlBW OS’ 
Woman 

Kcverthtless, there are not wanung indications, 
both in theory and practice, of a protest against it. 
In Sparta, as we have already noticed, girls, instead 
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of being confined to the house, were brought up in 
the open air among the boys, trained in g>'rnruutia 
and acoufomed to run and wrcslJe naked. And 
Plato, modelling his view upon this experience, 
no distincuon of the sexes m his ideal 
republic. Women, he admits, are generally inferior 
to men, but they ha\c similar, tf loiscr, capaotics 
and po«en There is no occupation or art for 
which they may not be fitted by nature and cduca* 
don ; and he would therefore have them lake their 
share in government and war, as well as in the 
various mechaiucal trades ‘ None of the occupa* 
dons,' he says, ‘ which comprehend the ordenng of 
a state, belong to woman as woman, nor yet to man 
as man ; but natural gifts are to be found here and 
there, in both sexes alike ; and, so far as her nature 
u concerned, the woman is admissible to all pur* 
suits as well as the man ; (hough in all of them the 
woman is weaker than Ac man ’ 

In adopting this attitude Plato stands alone not 
only among the Greeks, but one might almost say, 
among mankind, UU sve come to Ae latest views 
of Ac nineteenth century. But Acre is another 
Greek, Ac poet Euripides, who, wiAout advancing 
any Aeory about Ac proper posidon of ss omen, yet 
displays so indmate an understanding of their difii- 
culdes, and so W'arm and close a sympaAy wiA 
Aeir grids, Aat some of his utterances nwy stand 
to all time as documents of Ac dumb and agc*long 
protest of Ac weaker agunst Ac stronger sex. 
In illustradon wc may dtc Ae following lines from 
, * Rato, Rtp , 455 d. TnmUtfd by Davies and Vaughan 
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the hUiee, applicable, tmtat\s mitanib, to ho^« 
many generatloiu of niflering wives ? 

' Of all things that have life and tense svc women 
arc most wretched For we are compelled to buy 
with gold a husband who is also — wont of all 1— • 
the master of our person. And on his character, 
good or bad, our whole fate depends. For divorce 
is regarded as a dugrace to a woman and the can* 
not repudiate her husband. Then coming as the 
docs into the midst of manners and ciutoms strange 
to her, the would need the giA of divination — 
unless the has been taught at home — to know bow 
best to treat her bed'fcllow And if we manage so 
well that our husband remains faithful to us, and 
does not break away, we may think ourselves 
fortunate ; if not, there u nothing for it but death. 
A man when he is vexed at home can go out and 
find relief among his (heods or acquainianeea ; but 
we women have none to looV to but him. They tell 
us we live a sheltered life at home whJe they go to 
the wars ; but that is nonsense. For I would rather 
go into battle thrice than bear a child once.' * 
Hitherto wv have been speaking mainly of the 
position of the wife in Greece. It is necessary now 
to say a few words about that class of women who 
were called in the Greek (dngue Hetaerae ; and 
who arr by some tupposccf to have represented, 
intellectually, at least a higner level of culture than 
the other members of their sot. In cxcepuonal 
casa, this, no doubt, wastihe fact. Aspasia, for 
example, the mistress ofPencles, was famous for her 
* Eunptdei, MtL, 330. 
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powers of mind. According to Plato she was an 
accomplished rhetorician, and the real composer 
of ihe celebrated funeral oration of Penclcs ; and 
Plutarch asserts that the was courted and admired 
by the statesmen and pliilosophen of Greece. Out 
Aspasia cannot be taken as a type of the Hetaerae 
of Greece. That these women, by the variety and 
freedom of their life, may and must have acquired 
certain qualities of character and mind that could 
hardly be developed m the seclusion of the Greek 
home, may readily be admitted ; we know, for 
Oample, that they cultivated music and the power 
of conversation ; and were welcome guests at 
supper'parties. But we have no evidence that the 
relations which they formed rested as a rule on 
any but the simplest physical basts. The real dis« 
tinctlon, under dm head, between the Creek point 
of view and our own, appears to lie rather in 
the frankness with which this whole class of rela* 
dons was recognized by the Greeks. There were 
temples in honour of Aphrodite Pandemos, the 
goddess of ilLdt love, and festivals celebrated in 
her honour ; statues were erected of famom 
courtesans, of Phrync for example, at Delphi, 
between two kings ; and philosophers and states- 
men lived with their mistresses openly, without any 
loss of public reputation. Every man, said the 
orator Demosthenes, requires besides his wife at 
least two mutresses ; and this statement, made as 
a matter of course in open court, is perhaps the 
most curious illustradon we possess of the distinc- 
don between the Greek civilization and our own, 
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u rr^rds eot the bet ioclfbut the light in ^hich ii 
wu vio^Td. 


§ la Fiuenusiuf 

Frans %«lut has been said about the Greek ssew 
cf »*-omen, it might naturally has-e been supposed 
that there can hi« been little place »n their life for 
all that M.T designate under the term ' romance.* 
Penonal alTecuon, as ha\-e teen, was not the 
K»<it of married life ; and relations Msth Hctaerae 
appear to hate been, in this respect, no finer or 
higher than emftar relations in our own eimrt. 
N'cx'ertheless, it would be a nusiake to conclude, 
Crota these oondiuons, that the dement of romance 
was absent firom Greek lile. The fact u umpl) that 
skHth them it took a dinerem fu*Tn, that of pasuen* 
ate friendship betnoen men. Su^ friendships, of 
course, oecxu' to all tutioas and at all mnea, but 
among the Greeks they were, we might »y, an 
insdtution. Tbeir ideal was the drvdopment and 
educatios of the Tounger by the oldo- man, and in 
this new they were recognired and approi’ed by 
custom and law as an important factor in the state. 
In Sparta, for example, it was the rule that eiery 
boy had attached to him aome dder j-outh by 
whom he was constantly attended, admonished, 
and trained, and who shared in public cstimauon 
the praise and bUme of his acts ; so that it u eies 
reported that on one occasion a Spartan boy hating 
cned out in a fight, not he himself but hu fnend was 
fined for the lapse of self'CoatroL The custom of 
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Sparta caisted also in Crete. But the most remark- 
able instance of the dchberate dedication of this 
passion to political and nulitary ends u that of the 
celebrated ‘ Theban band *, a troop consisting 
exclusively of pain of loven, who marched and 
fought in battle side by side, and by ihcir presence 
and example inspired one another to a courage so 
constant and hnjh that * 11 u stated that they were 
nerer beaten till the battle at Chaeronea : and 
when Philip, after the fight, took a wcsv of the 
slain, and came to the place where the three hun- 
dred that fought his phalanx lay dead together, he 
wondered, and undcrsunding that it was the band 
of lorers, he shed tears, and said, ' Peruh any man 
who suspects that these men either did or suffered 
an) thing (hat was base.* * 

Greek legend and history, tn fact, resounds with 
the praises of fnends. Achilles and Patroclus, 
P) lades and Orestes, Harmodius and Anstogeiton, 
Solon and Peisistratus, Socrates and Alabiades, 
Epaminondas and Pelopidas, — these are names that 
recall at once all that is highest in the achie\‘ement 
and all that is most romantic in the passion of 
Greece. For it w-as the prerogatire of this form of 
love, in its finer manifestations, that it passed 
bej'ond persons to objective ends. Unking emotion 
to action in a life of common danger and toil. Not 
only, nor primarily, (he physical sense was touched, 
but mainly and m chief the imaginauon and intel- 
lect. The affection of Achilles for Patroclus b as 
intense as that of a lover for hb mb tress, but it has 
t Plutarch, Qt l8. Ed. bf Ooush. 
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in addition a bod)' and depth tuch as only yean of 
common labour could impart. * Achillea wept, 
remembering; liii dear comrade, nor did sleep that 
conquerelh all cake hold of him, but be kept Cum* 
ing himself to this side and to that, yearning for 
ratroclus' manhood and ctccllent valour, and all 
the toib he achie%ed vath him and the woes he 
bare, cleaving the battles of men and the gncN-ous 
wa%T3. As he thought thereon he shed big lean, 
now lying on his tide, now on his back, now on his 
face ; and then anon he siould anse upon his feet 
and roam wildly beside the beach of the salt tea.' * 
Tliat is thd Ideal iptnt of Greek comradeship— 
each supporting the other tn hu best elTorts and 
alms, mind assisung nund and hand hand, and the 
end of the love residing not in an easy latufacuon 
of itself, but in the deielopment and perfecting of 
the souls in which tt dwelt. 

Of such a loiT we have a record in the elegies of 
Theognis, in which the poet bad embodied, for the . 
benefit of Kumus his fnend, the npe experience of 
an eventful life. The poems for the most part are 
didactic in character, consciously and deliberately 
aimed at the instruction and guidance of the man 
to whom they are addressed ; but es-cry nowand 
again the passion breaks through which informs and 
inspires tlus vinie iniercoune, and m such a passage 
as the following gives us the key to this and to all 
the 6ner fnendships of the Creeks 

Lo, I have pvm thee wmp wherewith lo Bf 
Over the boundless ocean and the earth , 

* IJuJ, XXIV, 3 Translated by Lang. Leaf, and hfyeis. 
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Y«. on tiM erminythalt thou lie. 

The comnde of their binqurt ind iheif m rtJu 
Voiiihi in their loveiinev thall bid ihre louiui 
Upno the iilvTT Aule'i melodious breath ; 

And when thou (foest darVting underpriHind 
Oown to the lamentable house of riraih. 

Oh yet not then rnun honour ihilt thou cease 
But wander, an impemhable name, 

Kumtu, about the teat and thores of Greece, 

Cmasinc from uie 10 isle the barren mam 
Hones thou ihalt not need, but Uchtly rtde 
Sped bv the Musei of the nolet CTowrti. 

Ana men to come, while eanh and tun abide, 

^\'ho cherub anne shall rheruh thy renown 
Yea. I have euTn thee wtno. and in returti 
Thou ciicst me the icom with which 1 bum.* 

It vas hu intistence on friendship iu an incentit e 
to a noble Ufe that %vas the secret of the poster 
of Socrates. Luten, for example, to the account 
tthich Plutarch git-es of his tnfiuenee upon the 
)oung Alcibiades : 

‘Alaliiades listening notv to language entirely 
free from c\xry thought of unmanly fondness and 
silly displays of alTecUon, finding himself wlh one 
tsho sought to lay open to him the dcfiacnaes of 
his mind, and repress bis s’ain and foolish arrogance, 

• Dropped Lie the crareo coci hu cooquered wnag.* 

He esteemed these cndeas'ours of Socrates as most 
truly a means nhich the gods made use of for the 
care and prescnation of youth, and began to think 
meanly of himself, and to admire him ; to be 
pleased v,Tth his kindness, and to stand in avic of 
his \'irtue ; and, unawares to himself, there became 
* ’niecgQu, *37. 
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formed in hb mind lhal reflex image and redpn> 
cation of love, or Anteros, that Plato (alkr of. . . . 
Though Socrates had many and powerful rivals, 
yet the natural good qualities of Alcibiades gave 
hu aflection the mastery. His words overcame him 
to much, as to draw tears from hu eyes, and to 
disturb his very soul. Yet sometimes he would 
abandon himself to flatieren, when they proposed 
to him varieties of pleasure, and would desert 
Socrates ; who then would pursue him, as if he had 
been a fugitive slase. He despised every one ebe, 
and bad no reverence or awe for any but him.’ * 

The relation thus established may be further 
niustraled by the following graceful little anecdote. 
Socrates and Aleibtades were felIow.toIdiers at 
Potldaea and shared the tame tent. In a stiff 
engagement both behased with gallantry. At last 
Alcibiades fell wounded, and Socrates, standing 
O’er him, defended and finally savTd him. For 
this he might fairly have claimed the customary 
pnze of valour ; but he insuted on resigning it to 
his friend, as an incenUve to his * ambiuon for 
noble deeds.* 

Another illustration of the power of this passion 
to esoke and itimulaie courage is given in the story 
of Cleomachus, narrated by Plutarch. In a battle 
between the Chalcidians and the Erelrians, the 
casalry of the former being hard pressed, CIco- 
machus was called upon to make a disersion. He 
turned to his fnend and asked him if he intended to 
be a spectator of the struggle ; the youth repbed in 
' Plul , Alt ,Cik 4. Ed by QougL 
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the afllrniati%t, and embracing his friend, wth his 
o^^'n hands buckled on his helmet ; whereupon 
Cleomachus charged witli impetuosity, routed the 
foe and died gloriousl> lighting And thenceforth, 
8 a>i Plutarch, the Chatadians, who had previously 
mistrusted such friendships, cultiv’ated and hon* 
cured them more than any other people. 

So much indeed were the CreeLi impressed vrith 
the manliness of this passion, with its power to 
prompt to high thought and heroic action, that 
some of the best of them set the lov e of man for man 
far abo\-e that of man for woman The one, they 
maintained, was pnmanly of the spint, the other 
pnmanlv of tlie flesh , the one bent upon shaping 
to the t)7)e of all manly excellence both the body 
and the soul of the beloved, the other upon a pass* 
ing pleasure of the senses. And they noted that 
among the barbarians, who were subject 10 t)'rants, 
this passion was discouraged, along with gymnas- 
tics and philosophy, because it was fell by their 
masten that it would be fatal to their power ; so 
essentially was it the prer^ative of freedom, so 
incompatible with the nature and the status of a 
slave. 

It is in the works of Plato that this view is most 
completely and e.i<]uisitcly set forth. To him, love 
is the beginning of all wisdom ; and among all the 
forms of love, that one in chief, which b conceived 
by one man for another, of which the main opera- 
tion and end u in (he spint, and which leads on and 
out from the passion for a particular body and soul 
to an enthusiasm for that highest beauty, wbdom. 
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and excellence, of %vhich Uie most perfect mortal 
forrm are but a faint and inadequate reflection. 
Such a love u the initiauon into the higher life, 
the spring at once of virtue, of philosophy, and of 
religion. Always operative in practice in Greek 
Lfe it w-as not intented but interpreted by Plato. 
Tlie philosopher merely gave an ideal expression 
to what was tumng in the heart of esery generous 
youth ; and the passage which we have selected 
for quotation may be taken as rtpresentauve not 
only of the personality of Plato, but of the higher 
aspect ofa characteristic phase of Creek civilizatioa. 

‘And now, uking roy leave of yeu, 1 will re* 
hearse a ule of love vvhich 1 heard from Diotitna 
ef Mantineia, a woman wsse in this and in many 
ether ktndi of knowledge She was my instructress 
in the art of lov e, and I shall repeat to you what the 
said to me : " On the birthday of Aphrodite there 
was a feast of the gods, ai which the god Poros or 
Plenty, who is the son of .Metis or Discretion, was 
one of the guests. When the feast was over, Penia 
or Poverty, as the manner u on such occauons, 
came about the doors to beg Now Plenty, who 
was the wone for nectar (there was no wine in 
those days), weni into the garden of Zeus and fell 
into a heavy sleep , and Poverty considenng her 
own straitened arcumstances, plotted to have a 
child by him, and accordingly she lay down at his 
side and conceived Love, who partly because be i 
naturally a lover of the bcauuful, and because 
Aphrodite u herself beautiful, and also because be 
was bom on her birthday, is her follower and 
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attendant. And as his parentage b, so abo are hb 
fortunes. In the first place he b alwa>‘s poor, and 
anything but tender and fair, as the many imagine 
him , and he b rough and squalid, and has no 
shoes, nor a house to dwell in ; on the bare earth 
exposed he lies under the open heaven, in the 
streets, or at the doors of houses, taking his rest ; 
and like his mother he b always in distress. Like 
hb father too, whom he abo partly resembles, he b 
always plotting against the fair and good ; he b 
bold, enterprising, strong, a mighty hunter, always 
weaving some iningue or other, keen m the pursuit 
of wisdom, fertile in resources ; a philosopher at 
all tima, terrible as an enchanter, sorcerer, sophist 
He b by nature neither morul nor immorul, but 
alive and flourishing at one moment when he is m 
plenty, and dead at another moment, and again alive 
by reason of hu father’s nature. But that which b 
always flowing in u always flowing out, and so he 
b never in want and never in wealth ; and, further, 
be b in a mean between ignorance and knowledge. 
The truth of the matter o ihb : ' No god b a 
philosopher or seeker after wbdom, neither do the 
ignorant seek after wisdom. For herein is the evil 
of ignorance, that he who b neither good nor wbe 
b nevertheless satbfied with himself : he has no 
desire for that of which he feeb no want." “ But 
who then, Diodma,” I said, ” are the lovers ol 
wisdom, if they are neither the wbe nor the 
foolish ? ” “A child may answer that question," 
she replied ; “ they arc those who are in a mean 
between the two ; Love fa one of them. For 
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wisdom is a mosi brautiTul thing, and Lost u of 
the beautiful ; and therefore Lo\e u also a philo 
lophcr or lo\er of w'udom, and being a Io\er of 
w-^om is in a mean between the wue and the 
ignorant. And of this loo tus birth u the cause ; 
for his father u wealthy and wise, and his mother 
poor and fooluh Such, my dear Socrates, is the 
nature of the spin! Love “ 

* 1 said : •• O thou stranger woman, thou sa)e3t 
well ; but, assuming Lose to be such as you say, 
what is the use of hint to man ? ” 

* ** That, Socrates, ** she replied, *' 1 will attempt 
to unfold : of his nature and birth I have already 
spoken ; and you acknowledge that Lo%e is of the 
beautifuL Out some one will say . Of the beautiful 
in what, Socrates and Diotima ? or rather let me 
put the question more clearly, and ask . Uhes a 
man ]o%es the beautiful, what does he desire ? ” 

' 1 answered her, **That the beautiful may be 
his.” 

‘ ” Still,” she said, " theanswxr suggests a further 
question : ^Mut u gi>'cn by the possesuon of 
beauty ? ” 

“‘Tow hat you have asked,” I said, “ I have no 
answer ready.” 

‘“Then," she SMd, "let me put the word ‘good* 
in the place of* beautiful and repeat the question 
once more ; If he wfho loves, loves the good, what 
is It then that he loves ? ” 

* “ TTie possession of the good,” I said. 

“‘And what docs be gam who possesses the 

good?” 
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* “ Happiness,” I replied ; " there is less difE- 
culty in ansvscring that question.” 

* “ Yes,” she said, ** the happy arc made happy 
by the acquisition of good things Nor is there any 
need to ask svhy a man desires happiness ; the 
answer is already final.” 

* “ You arc right,” I said. 

* ” And is this wuh and this desire common to 
all ? and do all men always desire (heir own good, 
or only some men ? — what say you ? “ 

' •* All men,” I replied ; “ the desire is common 
to all.” 

* ” Then,” she said, ** the simple tnitb is that 
men love the good.” 

. II j ,aid. 

* ” To which must be added that they love the 
possession of the good ? ” 

' ” That must be added to.” 

* ” Then love,” she said, ” may be described 
generally as the love of the everlasting posses., 
sion of the good ? ” 

* ” That is most true.” 

‘ “ Then if this be the nature of love, can you tell 
me further,” she said, ” what b the manner of the 
pursuit ? what are they doing who show all thb 
eagerness and heat which u called love ? and what u 
the object which they have in view ? Answer me.” 

* ” Nay, Diotima,” I replied, ” if I had known, 
1 should not have wondered at your wbdom, 
neither should I have come to learn from you about 
thb very matter.” 

“‘Well,” she said, “1 will teach you; The 
>3 
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olypct ^bJdi they in view li birth in beauty, | 
wlieihcp of body or loul.” 

‘ “ I do not undentand you,*' I tald ; “ the 
oracle requires an cxplanatton.'* 

■ ** I ill make my meaning clearer," ihe repLti 
" I mean to lay, that all men are bringing to dc 
birth in their bodies and in their souls. There ii 
a certain age at which human nature u desirous d 
procreation — procreation which must be in beauty 
and not in defonnity ; and thu procreation is the 
union of man and woman, and is a divine thing : 
for conception and generation are an immortal 
pTinople in the mortal creature, and in the inhan 
moruous they can never be. Hut the defonned a 
always inharmonious waih the divine, and the 
beautiful harmonJous. Beauty, then, is the destiny 
or goddess of partunuon who presides at birth, and 
therefore, when approadung beauty, the con« 
ceiving power is propiuous, and diffusive, and 
benign, and begets and bears fruit ; at the sight o*' 
Ugliness the frowns and contiacts and has a tense 
of pain, and curru away, and shnveb up, and not 
widiout a pang rclrasiu from conception. And! 
this b the reason why, when the hour of conception 
ams cs, and the teeming nature u full, there u such 
a flutter and ecstasy about beauty whose approach 
u the alleviation of (he pain of travail. For love, 
Socrates, b not as you imagine, the love of the 
beautiful only ” 

' " What tlien ? " i 

“‘The love of geaerauon and of birth in 
beauty.” 
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* ** Yes,” I saJd- 

‘ " Yes, indeed,” she replied. 

‘ “ But why of generation ? ” 

‘ *‘ Because to the mortal creature, generation u 
a sort of eternity and immoitality," she replied ; 
” and if, as has already been admitted, love is ol 
the everlasting possession of the good, all men will 
necessarily desire immortality together with good : 
wherefore love is of immortality ” 

* I was astonished at her words, and said : ” Is 
this realty true, O thou wise DioUma ? " 

' And she answered with all the authonty of an 
accomplished sophist : ” Of that, Socrates, you 
may be assured ; think only of the ambiuon of men 
and you will wonder at the senselessness of thdr 
ways, unless you consider how they are stirred by 
the- love of an immortality of fame. They are 
ready to run all ruks greater far than they would 
have run for their children and to spend money and 
undergo any sort of toil, and even to die, for the 
sake of leaving behind them a name which shall 
be eternal. Do you imagine that Alcestis would 
have died to save Admetus, or Achilles to avenge 
Patroclus or your own Codrus In order to preserve 
the kingdom for his sons, if they had not imagined 
that the memory of their virtues, ivhich still sur* 
vives among us, would be immortal ? Nay,” she 
said, ” I am persuaded that all men do all things, 
and the better they are the more they do them, in 
hope of the glorious fame of immortal virtue ; for 
they desire the immortal. 

* ” Those who are pregnant in the body only 
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betake ihermclvei to wmcn and beget children — * 
thb ii the character of their love . their ofTipring, 
aj they hope, will preserve their memory and ghe 
them the blessedness and immortality which 
they desire in the future. Dut soub which are 
pregnant— for there certainly are men who are 
more creative in their soub than tn their bodies— 
conceive that which is proper for the soul to con- 
ceive or contaifL And what are these conceptions ? 
wisdom and virtue tn general. And such creaton 
are poets and all arusts who are deserving of the 
name inventor. Dui the greatest and fairest sort 
of wisdom by far u that which u concerned with the 
ordering of states and lamihcs, and which b balled 
t em perance and justice. And he who in >outhhas 
the seed of these implanted m hun and u himself 
inspired, when he cornea to matunty desires to 
be^t and generate. He wanders about, seeking 
beauty that he may beget oOipnng — for in de- 
fonnity he vnll beget nothing — and naturally 
embraces the beautiful rather than the deformed 
body ; above all, when he finds 3 fair and noble 
and well-nurtured soul, he embraces the two in 
one person, and to such a one he b full of speech , 
about virtue and the nature and pursuits of a 
good man ; and he tnes to educate him ; and at 
the touch of the beautiful which b ever present to 
hb memory, even when absent, he bnngs forth 
that which he had concaved long before, and in 
company with turn tends that which he bnngs 
forth ; and they are married by a far nearer ue 
and have a closer fheodship than those who beget 
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mortal children, for the children who arc their 
common ofTipring arc fairer and more immortal. 
Who, when he thinks of Homer and Hesiod and 
other great poets, would not rather have their 
children than ordinary ones ? Who would not 
emulate them in the creation of children such as 
them, which have preserved their memory and 
given them everlasting glory ? Or who would not 
have such children as Lycurgus left behind him to 
be the saviours not only of Lacedaemon, but Ot 
Hellas, as one may say ? There is Solon, too, who 
is the revered father of Athenian laws ; and many 
othen there are m many other places, both among 
Hellenes and baxbanaoi, who have given to the 
world many noble works, and have been the parents 
of virtue of every kind ; and many temples have 
been raised in their honour for the sake of children 
such as theirs ; which were never raised in honour 
of any one, for the sake of his mortal children. 

* Tiiesc are the lesser mysteries of love, into which 
even you, Socrates, may enter ; to the greater and 
more hidden ones which arc the crown of these, 
and to which, if you pursue them in a right spirit, 
they will lead, I know not whether you will be able 
to attain But I will do my utmost to inform you, 
and do you follow if you can. For he who would 
proceed aright in this matter should begin in youth 
to visit beautiful forms ; and first, if he be guided 
by his instructor anght, to love one such form only 
— out of that he should create fair thoughts ; and 
soon he will of himself perceive that the beauty of 
one form is akin to the beauty of another and then 
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if beauty of form in general is hti pumiit, ho'» 
foolish v^tnild he be not to recognize that the beaun 
in c\Try form il one and the tame ! And s»hen he 
percetm thii he uiU abate hit wolent love of the 
one, which he will dopue and deem a small thief, 
and will become a Io\tt of all beautiful forms. In 
the next stage he will eonuder that the beauty 
the mind u mare honourable than the outward 
form So that, if a virtuous soul have but a little 
crmelinexs, he will be content to los-c and tend him, 
and will search out and bnng to the birth thoughts 
which may improve the j’oung, until he is com* 
pelled to contemplate and tee the beauty of 
intueutioni and laws, and to understand (hat the 
beauty of them all uoTone fairul v, and that personal 
beauty is a tnde , and after laws and institutiorJ 
he wsU go on to the sciences, that be may tee their 
beaut)', being not like a tenont in love with the 
beauty of one )'OUth or man or institution, himself 
a slave mean and nanow-niinded, but drawieg 
towards and contemplating the vast tea cf beaut) , 
he will create manv fair and noble thoughts smd 
notions in boundless love of wisdom ; until on 
that store he grows and waxes strong, and at last 
the v'ision u ro'caled to turn of a tingle taence 
which is the saence of beauty everywhere. To 
this I will p r oceed , please to gi\T me )-our very 
best attention 

* “ He who has been instructed thus Eu in the 
things of loNT, and who has learned to see the 
beautiful in due order and succession, when be 
comes towards (he end wiQ suddenlt p er ce i iT a 
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nature of %NOndrous beauty (and this, Socrates, b 
the 6nal caiue of all our former toils) — a nature 
which in the fint place b exerlasting, not growing 
and decaying, or waxing and waning ; secondly, 
not fair in one point of x-icw and foul in another, 
or at one time or in one relation or in one place 
fiir, at another time or in another relation or at 
another place foul, as if fair to some and foul to 
others, or in the hlceness of a face or hands or any 
other part of the bodily frame, or in any form of 
speech or knowledge, or existing in any other 
being, as for example, in an animal, or in heaven, 
Or in earth, or in any other place ; but beauty 
absolute, separate, simple, and e\xrlasting, which 
without dbmnution and vnthout increase, or any 
change, b imparted to the eser^groising and 
perbhing beauties of all oiher things. He who, 
from these ascending under the influence of true 
lo\-e, begins to pcreci'^ that beauty b cot far from 
the end. And the true order of going, or being Jed 
by another, to the things of lo»x, u to begin from 
the beauties of earth and mount upwards for the 
sake of that other beauty, using these as steps only, 
and from one going on to two, and from two to all 
fair forms, and from fair forms to fair practices, and 
from fair practices to fair notions, until from fair 
notions he arrives at the notion of absolute beaut)*, 
and at last know-s s>hat the essence of beauty b. 
Thb, my dear Socrates” said the stranger of 
Mandneia, *‘b that life abo%-e all others which 
man should li\-e, in the contemplation of beauty 
absolute : a beauty which if y-ou once beheld, j-ou 
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wouJd not to be After the mcaturc of gold, and 
girments, and fair boyi and youths, vrhoM 
presence now cntrancei you ; and you and many 
a one would be content to bve teeing them only 
and convening With then* without meat or drini, 
if that were poniblc — you only want to look at 
them and to ^ with them. Out what if man had 
eye* to tee the true beauty — the divine beauty, I 
mean, pure and clean and unalloyed, not clogged 
uith the poUutKKU of mortality and all the coloun 
and vamuea of human lile — thither looking, and 
holding converse with the true beauty simple and 
dis-ine ? Remember how m that communion only, 
beholding beauty with the eye of the mind, be wil 
be enabled to bring forth, not images of beauty, 
but realities (for he has bold not of an image but 
of a reality), and bnnging forth and nouruhing 
true vinue to become the friend of God and be 
inuBortal, if mortal mao may. ^VolJd that be ao 
ignoble life ? ’* 

' Such, Phaedrus— and 1 speak not only to you, 
but to all of you— were the words ofOiotiina ; and 
1 am persuaded of their truth. And being per* 
suaded of them, 1 try to persuade others, that la 
the attainment of thir end human nature will not 
easily find a helper better than Love. And there* 
fore, also, I tay that every nun ought to honour 
him as I myself honour hi^ and walk in hu ways, 
and exhort others to do the tame, and praise the 
power and spmi of Love according to the measure 
of ay ability oow and ever.* * 

* FUte, ST'tfntu, SOI. Trs iu Ut rf by Joweo. 
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I have thought it worth while to quote thii 
passage In spite of its length, psrily for the sale ot 
its own intrinsic beauty, partly because no account 
of the Greek view of life could be complete which 
did not insist upon the prominence in their 
civilization of the passion of friendship, and its 
capaaty of being turned to the noblest uses. That 
there was another tide to the matter goes with* 
out saying. This passion, like any other, has its 
depths, as well as its heights ; and the ideal of 
friendship conceived by Plato was as remote, per* 
haps, from the expcnence of the average man, as 
Dante’s presentation of the love between man and 
womaru Sull the fact remains that it was friend- 
ship of this kind that supplied to the Greek that 
element of romance which plays so large a part in 
modem life ; and it is to this, and not to the relations 
between men and women, that we must look for 
the highest reaches of their emotional experience. 

^ § tl. SUUSIARY 

If now we turn back to take a general view of the 
points that have been treated in the present chap- 
ter, we shall notice, in the first place, that the ideal 
of the Greeks was the direct and natural outcome 
of the conditions of their life. It was not some- 
thing beyond and above the experience of the class 
to which it applied, but rather, was the formula of 
that experience itself : in philosophical phrase, it 
was immanent not transcendent. Because there 
really was a class of soldier-citizens free from the 
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nccessily of mechanical uril, possessed of compe- 
tence and leisure, and devoting these advantages 
willingly to the service of the stale, therefore ihelr 
ideal of conduct look the form we have described. 
It was the ideal of a privileged class, and postu- 
lated for its realization, not only a strenuous 
endeavour on the part of the individual, but also 
certain adventitious gifu of fortune, such as 
health, wealth, and family conueiuonj. These 
were conditions that actually obtained among 
memben of the class concrmed ; to that the ideal 
in question was not a mere aSstract ' ought ', but 
an expression of what, approximaraJ;’ at least, 
was realized in fact. 

But this, which was the strength of the ideal of 
the Creeks, was also its hnuuiton. Their eihi^ 
system rested not only on umversal facts of humAo 
nature, but also on a particular and transito'i/ 
social arrangement. When therefore the dty- 
tuie, with Its sharp antithesis of eJasses, began 
to decline, the ideal of the soldier-citizen deebned 
also The conditioru of its realization no longer 
exuied, and ethical concepUons passed into a new 
phase. In the fint place the ideal of conduct was 
extended so as to apply to man as man, instead of 
to a particular class in a particular form of state ; 
and in the second place, as a corollary of this, 
those external goods of fortune which were the 
privilege of the few, could no longer be assumed as 
conditions of an ideal which was supposed to apply 
to all. Consequently, the new ideal was con- 
ceived as wholly miema]. To be virtuous was to 
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act under the control of the universal reason which 
was supposed to dvicll in man as man ; and such 
action was independent of all the gifts of chance. 
It was as op}cn to a slave as to a freeman, to 
an artisan as to a soldier or a statesman. The 
changes and chances of this mortal life were indif- 
ferent to the \irtuous man ; on the rack as on the 
throne he was lord of himself and free. 

This conception of the Stoics broke down the 
limitation of the Greek ideal by extending the 
possibility of virtue to all mankind. But at the 
same time it destroyed its sanity and balance. 
For it was precisely because of m bnutauon that 
the ideal of the Greeks was, approximately at 
least, an account of what was, and not merely of 
what ought to be. A man possessed of wealth and 
friends, of leisure, health, and culture, really could 
and did achieve the end at which he was aiming ; 
but the conception of one who without any such 
advantages, on the contrary with positive disad- 
vantages, poor, sickly, and a slave perhaps, or 
even in prison or on the rack, should nevertheless 
retain unimpaired the dignity of manhood and 
the freedom of his own soul — such a conception 
ifit is not chimerical, is at any rate so remote irom 
common experience, that it is not capable of 
serving as a really practical ideal for ordinary life. 
But an ideal so remote that its realization is 
despaired of, b as good as none. And the con- 
ception of the Stoics, ifirwas more comprehen- 
sive than that of Aristotle, was abo less practical 
and real. 
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Ry virtue, nc^erthelea*, of thu comprehensive 
ness, the Stoic ideal is more akin to modem 
tendencies than that of the loldier-diizen In the 
City-ilatc. To provide for the excellence of a 
privileged clan at the expense of the rest of the 
community is becoming to us increasingly im« 
possible in fact and intolerable in idea. Cut while 
admitting this, we cannot but note that the Greeks, 
at whatever cost, did actually achieve a develop- 
ment of the individual more high and more com- 
plete than has been even a|^>roached by any other 
age. kNliethcr It will ever be possible, under 
totally different conditions, to rtalue once more 
that balance of body and soul, that sanity of 
ethical tniuiUon, that frank recogniuon of the 
whole range of our eomplex human nature with 
a view to its hartnomous organisauon under the 
control of a ludd rcasoiv—wheiher h will ever 
be possible again to realue thu ideal, and that not 
only in the memben of a privileged class, but in 
the whole body of the state, is a quesuon too 
problemaucal to be rabed sviih advantage in thu 
place. But it Is impossible not to perceive that 
with (he decline of (he Creek aty-state something 
passed from (he world which it can never cease to 
regret, and (he recovery of which, if it might be, tn 
some more perfect form, must be the goal of its 
highest pramcal endeavoun. Immense, no doubt, 
u the significance of the centuncs that have inter- 
vened, but It u a sigmficance of preparation , and 
when we look beyond the means to the wbbed- 
for end, limiting our concepuons to the actual 
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possibilities of life on earth, it u among the Greeks 
that we seek the record of the highest achie\ement 
of the past, and the hope of the highest possibilities 
cf the future. 
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TIIE CREEK VtZW OF ART 

{ I. Gruk Art an Ex^eision or N'AnovAt 
Lire 

I N approaching ihc lubject of the Art the 
Cirelj come to uhat, more pljusibl)* than 
any other, may be regarded aa the centra} point of 
their icherne of life We ha\e already noticed, 
in dealing M-ith other (optca, how corutanily the 
aeatheiic point of \ncw emerges and predominates 
in matters v-iih which, in the modem way of 
looking at things, it appears to have no direct and 
natural eonnauon. ive saw. for estample, how 
inseparable in their religion was the element of 
ritiu] and c e r e m ony from that of idea ; how in 
their ethical conceptions the pnmary notion was 
that of beaut) ; how they aimed throughout at 
a prrfeet balance of body and soul, and more 
generally, in oxry department, at an exprtsuon of 
the inner by the outer so complete and perfect that 
the conceptioa of a separation of the two became 
almost as imposuble to their thought as it would 
baiT been unplcasing and discordant to thar 
feeling. Now such a point of wew is, in fact, that 
of art ; and philosophers of history haiT been 
amply justified in characienzing the whole Creek 
epodi as pre^minendy that of Beauty. 

But if this be a true way of regarding the matter. 
se6 
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Vi-e should expect to find that art and beauty had 
for the Greeks, a \ery wide and complex signifi* 
cancc. There is a ^ew of art, and it u one that 
appears to be prevalent in our own time, which 
sets it altogether outside the general trend of 
national life and ideas ; which asserts that it has 
00 connexion >^'ith ethics, religion, politics, or any 
of the general concepuons which regulate action 
and thought ; that its end is in itself, and is simply 
beauty ; and that in beauty there u no distincuon 
of high or low, no preference of one kind abo%e 
another Art thus conceived is, in the fint place, 
purely subjecuse in character; the artist alone 
is the standard, and any phase or mood of hu, 
fiowe%er exceptional, personal and transitory, u 
competent to produce a work of art as satisfying 
and as great as one whose inspiration was drawn 
from a nauon's life, reflccung lU highest momenu, 
and its most universal aspirations and ideals ; so 
that, for example, a butterfly draivn by Mr. 
^^’hisl]cr ivould rank as high, say, as the Parthenon 
And m the second place, in this view of art, the 
subject is a matter of absolute indifference. The 
standards of ordinary Uie, ethical or other, do not 
apply; there is no better or worse, but only a more 
or less beautiful ; and the reprcseniauon of a 
music-hall stage or a public-house bar may be as 
great and perfect a work of art as the Venus of 
Milo or the Madonna of Raphael. 

This theory, which arises naturally and perhaps 
inevitably in an age where national life has 
degenerated into materialism and squalor, and 
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the »rtut f«li hinutlf » itiansef »n i ■wwld of 
rhilijtino, »*'e need not here pause to examine 
and enuaze. It has been mentioned zaerely to 
illustrate b)- contrast the Creek \-iew, which was 
dumetncaliy opposed to this, and %'alued art in 
proportion as it repre se nted in perfect fona the 
hi(;hat and most compreheniii'e aspects of the 
national ideaL 

To say this, is not, of ccnirse, to say that the 
Creek concepDon of art was didactic j for the word 
didactic, when applied to art, has usually the 
implication that the excenence ^ the moral is the 
only point to be considered, and that if (hat is (tiod 
the work Itself must be good. This ides does 
tndred ocrur In Greek tbeugbww'e £nd it, for 
example, pandoxicaily enough, is so great aa 
artist as I^t^but tf it bad beim the one which 
really detemuned thesr production, there would 
have been no occasion to w-nte this chapter, for 
there would have been tro Greek art to write about. 
The trciti account cf the unpr^ that urged them 
to create is that giren also by Tiato in an earlier 
and more impassioned work, in which he describes 
it as a ' madness of those wbo are possessed by the 
bluses ; which enters into a debcate and virgin 
soul, and there inspiring benzy, awakens ])Tical and 
all other numbers ; with these adorning the ni)'nad 
actions of anaent heroes for the instruction of 
postenty. But he who having no touch of the 
hfuses* madness in his soul, comes to the door and 
thinks that he will get into the temple by the help 
of art — be, I say, and his poetry are not admitted ; 
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the sane man b novkhcrc at all when he enten into 
rivaJ/y with the madman.* * 

The presupposition, in fact, of all that can be 
said about the Greek view of art, b that pnmanly 
and to begin with they were, by nature, artists. 
Judged simply by the aesthetic standard, without 
any consideration of subject matter at all, or any 
reference to intellectual or ethical ideals, they 
created works of art more purely beautiful than 
those of any other age or people. Their mere 
household crockery, ihcir common pots and pans, 
are cast in shapes exqubitcly graceful, and painted 
in designs admirably drawn and composed ; and 
the little day figures they used as we do china 
ornaments pat to shame some of the most am* 
bltiouj eflbm *)f modem seulprure. Who, for 
example, would not rather look at a Tanagra 
statuette than at the equestrian statue of the Duke 
of Wellington ? 

The Greeks, in fact, quite apart from any theories 
they may have held, were arusts through and 
through ; and that b a fact we must carry with 
us through the whole of our dbcussion. 

§ 2. loENTmCATTON Of Tire AESTKETtC AMD 

Etiiicai. PoiNis or Vreiv 
But on the other hand, it seems to be clear 
&om all that we can leant, that ihdr habitual way 
of regarding works of art was not to judge them 
simply and cxdusivcly by their aesiheuc value. 

' Plato, 345 a Tnailated by Jowett. 
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On the contrary, in cnlictzing t'^'o vorki other- 
wise equally beautiful, they would ^ve a higher 
place to the one or the other for iu ethical or quasi- 
eihical qualities. Thu indeed is s«hat we should 
expect from the comprehenitse icnae Vihich, as we 
hasx teen, attached m iheir tongue to tJie word 
which we tender ' beauiiful.' 

The aaihetjc and ethical spheres, in fact, were 
nc\er sharply distmguithed by the Greeks; and 
it foIIa\\-s that as, on the one hand, their concep- 
tion of Uie good was tdcnuficd with that of the 
beautiful, to, on the other hand, their conception 
of the beautiful was identified with that .of the 
good. Thus the most beauuful work of art, in 
die Creek sense of the term, was that which made 
'the (inat and most harmonious appeal not only 
to the physical but to the moral sense, and wlule 
communicating the highat and most perfect 
pleasure to the eye or the ear, h.nd also the power to 
touch and inform the soul with the grace which 
was her moral excellence. Of this really charac- 
teristic Creek concepuon, thu fusion, so instinctive 
as to be almost unconsaous, of the aesthetic and 
ethical points of view, no belter illustration could 
b- given than the following passage from the 
Htfmblu of Pbto, where the philosopher is desenb- 
Ing the elTcct of beautiful wor^ of art, and 
especially of music, on the moral and intellectual 
character of hu imaginary atizens : 

‘ ** We would not have our guardians grow up ^ 
amid images of moral defoTTnity, as in some noxious 
pasture, and there browse and feed upon many a 
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baneful herb and flower day by day, litile by little, 
until they silently gather a festenng mass of 
corruption in their own soul. Let our artists 
rather be those who are gifted to discern the true 
nature of the beautiful and graceful then will 
our youth disell in a land of health, amid fair 
sights and sounds, and receive the good in every- 
thing ; and beauty, the effluence of fair works, 
shall flow into the eye and ear, like a health*givmg 
breeze from a purer region, and insensibly draw 
the soul from earliest yean into likeness and 
sympathy with the beauty of reason.’* 

' “ Tlicre can be no nobler training than that," 
be replied. 

* " And therefore," I said, “ Glaucon, musical 
training is a more potent instrument than any 
other, because rhythm and harmony find their 
way into the inward places of the soul, on which 
they mightily fasten, imparting grace, and making 
the soul of him who is rightly educated graceful, 
or of him who is ill-educated ungraceful ; and 
also because he who has received this true educa- 
tion of the inner being wiU most shrewdly per- 
ceive omissions or faults in art and nature, and 
with a true taste, while he praises and rejoices ovcv 
and receives into his soul the good, and becomes 
noble and good, he will justly blame and hate the 
bad, now in the days of his youth, even before he 
is able to know the reason why : and when reason 
comes he will recognize and salute the friend with 
whom his education has made him long familiar." ** 
t Plato, , III, 401. Tramlated by jovrett. 
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This fusion of the ideas of the beautiful and the 
good is tlie central point in the Greek Theory of 
Art ; and it enables us lo understand how it stas 
that they conceited art (oLeeducatiomL Its end, 
m ihcir view, was not only pleasure, tliough 
pleasure was nsenual to it; but also, and just as 
much, edification. Plato, indeed, here again 
exaggerating the current siew, puu the edincau'on 
above the pleasure. He cnucires Homer as he 
might cnticize a moral philosopher, pointing out 
the inadequacy, from an ethical point of view, of 
his conception of heasen and of the gods, and 
dismissing as injurious and of bad example to 
youthful aiuens the whole tissue of passionate 
human feeling, the irrepressible outbunis of anger 
and grief and fear, by virtue of which alone the 
Iliad and the Odi'ssey are immortal poe m s instead 
of ethical tracts And finally, with a half reluctant 
assent to the course of hu own argument, he 
excludes the poets altogether from his ideal 
republic, on the ground that they entourage their 
hearers in that indulgence of emotion which it is 
the object of every vvtuous roan to repros. The 
conclusion of Plato, by hu own admission, was half 
paradoxical, and it cenainly never recommended 
itself to such a nation of artuts as the Greeks. 
But it illustrates, nevertheless, the general bent of 
their views of art, that tendency to the identifica- 
tion of the beautiful and the good, which, while 
it was never pushed so far as to choke art with 
didactics — for Plato himself, even against his own 
will, is a poet—yet served to create a standard of 
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taste ^^hich ^vas ethical as much os aesthetic, and 
made the judgment of beauty also a judgment of 
moral %sorth. 

Quite in accordance wth this viesv we find that 
the central aim of ail Creek art is the representa- 
tion of human character and human ideals The 
interprctauon of * nature ’ for lU own sake (in the 
narrower sense in which * nature ’ is opposed to 
man) is a modem and romanuc development that 
would have been unintelligible to a Creek. Not 
that the Greeks were without a sense of what we 
call the beauties of nature, but that they treat 
them habitually, not as the centre of interest, but 
as the background of human aciiviiy The most 
beautiful descriptions of nature to be found >a 
Greek poetry occur, incidentally only, in the chora] 
odes introduced into thar dramas ; and among all 
(heir pictures of w hich we have any record there u 
not One that answers to the description of a land- 
scape ; the subject b alwaj-s m)tholugical or 
historical, and the representauon of nature merely 
a setting for the mam theme. And on the other 
hand, the art for which the Greeks are most famous, 
and in which they has-e admittedly c.xcelled all 
other peoples, b that art of sculpture whose special 
function it is not only to represent but to idealize 
the human form, and which b peculiarly adapted 
to embody for the sense not only physical but ethical 
types. And, more remarkable still, as we shall 
ha\e occasion to observe later, the very art which 
modem men regard as the most devoid of all in- 
tellectual contend the most incommemurable with 
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*ny standard acrpf that of pure beauty — I refer 
of rounc to the art of rausjc-— «vas in^TJted by the 
Creeks ttith a definite moral content and worked 
into ihar general theory of art as a direct j'nier- 
fretaiion of huinao life. The etcellerce of tnaa, 
in short, directly or indirectly, was the pcnnt about 
wtuch Creek art turned j that ccccllence vrai at 
once aestheue and ethical ; and the rcpresentatioo 
of what SV3S beautiful tn«oK*cd also the representa' 
tion of what was good This point sve M-ill now 
proceed to iDustrate more in detail in coaaexioa 
stiih the vinous special branches of art. 

$ 3. Sd.'LfTuat Aso Parmso 
Let us take, fint, the plastic art, sculpture and 
painting ; and to ^ng into clear relief the Creek 
point ^ view let ta contrast M-ith it that of tbs 
modem ‘ icipresuoeust To the iapressicptast a 
picture is simply an airangemest of colour and 
line ; the subject represented is nothing, the 
treatment esTrythicg. It should be better, 00 the 
whole, not even to know what obj<^ are depicted , 
and, to judge the picture by a compaiisos mth 
the ohj-cts, or to consider what is the stronh of the 
objects m ihemselsta, or what wt might think of 
them if we came aoo e i them in the connexions 
ordinary life, u simply to maconceii'e the s*bole 
Beanirg of a picture. For the artist and for the 
Ban who understands art, all scales and standards 
disappear etcept that of the purely aesthetic beauty 
wh)^ cosdsts in harmony cf bos and tone ; the 
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tnmt perfect human form hai no more value than 
a splash of mud ; or rather both mud and human 
form disappear as irrelevant, and all that b left 
for judgment b the arrangement of colour and 
form onginally suggested by those accidental and 
indifTerent phenomena. 

In the Greek view, on the other hand, though 
we certainly cannot say that the subject was c\cry» 
thing apd the treatment nothing (for that would be 
merely the annihilation of art) yet we may assert 
that, granted the treatment, granted that the 
work was beautiful (the first and indispensable 
requirement), its worth was determined by the 
character of (he subject Sculpture and painting, 
in fact, to the Creeks, were not merely a medium of 
aesthetic pleasure ; they were wa>3 of expressing 
and interpreting nation^ life* As such they were 
fubondmafed t<t ecUgioa. The pnmaiy end of 
sculpture was to m^c statues of the gods and 
heroes j the primary end of painting was to repre* 
sent mythological scenes ; and in cither case the 
purely aesthetic pleasure was abo a means to a 
religious experience. 

Let us t^e, for example, the statue of Zeus at 
Olympia, the most famous of the works ofPheidias. 
Thb colossal figure of ivory and gold was doubt* 
less, according to all the testimony we possess, 
fitim a merely aesthetic point of view, among the 
most consummate creations of human genius. 
But what was the miun aim of the artbt who made 
it ? what the main effect on the spectator ? The 
artbt liad designed and the spectator seemed 'to 
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bfhold a concrete Image of that Homeric 2eu» 
who waj the centre of hu religiouj comaoiunesi— • 
the Zeus who ' nodded hu dark brow, and the 
ambrosial locks waved from the King’s immortal 
head, and he made great Olympus quake.’ * 
’ Those who approach the temple tayi Ludan, 
*do not conceive that they see ivory from the 
Indies or gold from the mines of Thrace ; no, 
but the \ery ion of Kronos and Rhea, transported 
by Fheidias to earth and set to watch ever the 
lonely plain of Tua.’ * Ite was la^-s Dion Chry* 
soatom, ' the t)'pe of that unasiained ideal, Hellas 
come to unity with herself; in expression at once 
mdd and awful, as befits the giver of bfe and all 
good giRs, the common father, saviour ‘and 
guardian of tneo ; dignified as a king, tender as a 
lather, awful as giter of laws, kind as protector of 
lUppLants and friends, simple and great as giver 
of increase and wealth ; revealing, in a word, ia 
form and countenance, the whole array of giRs and 
qualities proper to hu supreme divinity.’ 

The description u characteissiic of the whole aim 
of Greek sculpture— the tepresentation not only of 
beauty, but of character, not only of character, but 
of character idealized. The statues of the various 
gods denve their dutinguishing individuoLty not 
merely Cron their assoexauon with coiKenttonal 
symbols, but from a concrete reproducuon, in 
features, expression, drapery, pose, of the ethical 
and intellectual qualities for which they stand. 
An ApoUo differs in type from a Zeus, ah Athene 

I tUsi. I, jsS. Trsiulsted br Lanr, Lesf, aad Mren. 
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from % Demetcr ; and in every case ihe anist worki 
from an intellectual conception, bent not simply on 
a graceful harmony oflinca, but on llie repreenta- 
tion of a character at once definite and ideal, 

Pnraanly, then, Greek sculpture was an expres- 
sion of the national religion ; and ihcrtfore, also, 
of the national life. For, as saw, the cult of the 
gods was the centre, not only of the religioiu but 
of the political consciousness of Greece ; and an 
art nhich was bom and flourished in the temple 
and the sacred grove, naturally became the expo- 
nent of the ideal aspect of the state. It was thus, 
for example, that the Parthenon at Athens was at 
once the centre of the worship of Athene, and a 
s>Tnbol 9f the corporate life over which she pre- 
sided ; the sutue of the goddess hating as its 
appropriate complement the frieze ot-er which the 
spirit of the city mosedm stone. And thus, too, the 
statues of (he victors at the Olympian games were 
dedicated in the sacred precinct, as a memorial 
of what was not only an athletic meeting, but 
also at once a centre of Hellenic unity and the 
most consummate expression of that aspect of their 
culture which contributed at least as much to 
their aesthetic as to their physical perfection. 

Sculpture, in fact, throughout, was subordinated 
to religion, and through religion to national life ; 
and it was from this that it derived its ideal and 
intellectual character. And, so far as our authori- 
ties enable us to judge, the some is true of painting. 
The great pictures of which we have descriptions 
were paint^ to adorn temples and public buildings. 
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*nd rrpraented either mythological or nab'ona] 
themes Such, for example, was the ^reat wo'k 
of rol)piotuj at Delphi, in which was depicted on 
the one hand the sack of Troy, on the other the 
descent of Od)‘sseus into Hades ; and such his 
rrprtsenlaijon of the battle of Marathon, in the 
painted porch that led to the Acropolis of Athens. 
And CNtn the vase paintings, of which we have 
innumerable examples, and Mhich are mere 
decorations of common domestic utemili, hax-e 
often enough some story of gods and heroes for 
their theme, whereby over and above their purely 
aestheuc talue they made their appeal to the 
general religious consciousness of Greece. Painting, 
like sculpture, had io end, in a sense, outside 
itself ; and from thu very fact denvrd iu peeuhar 
dignity, slmplidty, and poner. 

From ihu account of the plasuc art of the 
Creeks it follows as a simple coroUary, that their 
aim was not merely to reproduce but to transcend 
nature. For their subject was gods and heroes, 
and heroes and gods were superior to men. Of 
this idealizing tendency we have io sculpture 
evidence enough lo the many examples which have 
been presenrd to tis ; and with regard to painting 
there is cunous literary testimony to the same 
elTcct. Ariiioile, for example, remarb that ‘ o-cn 
if It u impossible that men should be such as 
Zeuxis painted them, yet it ttbeitcr that he should 
paint them so ; for the example ought to excel 
that for which it is an example.’ * And in an 
> Ann., /Wt. XXV, 1461. 6, 1* 
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imapinary conversation recorded bcts^een Socrates 
and Parthasius the artist admits s^iihout any hesita- 
tion that more pleasure is to be derived from 
pictures of men who arc morally good than from 
those of men who are morally bad. In the Creelt 
view, in fact, as we saw, physical and moral 
excellence went together, and it was excellence 
they sought to depict m their art ; npl merely 
aesthetic beauty, though that was a necessary 
presupposition, but on the top of that, ideal types 
of cliaracter rcprcseniauvc of their conception of 
the hero and the god An, in a word, was sub- 
ordinate to the ethical ideal ; or rather the ethical 
and aesthetic ideals were not yet dissoaaied ; and 
the greatest artuts the world has ever known 
worked deliberately under the direction and 
inspiration of the ideas that controlled and 
determined the Ufe of their time. 

§ 4. Music and tht Danck 
Turning now from the plastic arts to that other 
group which the Greeks classed together under the 
name of ‘ Music ' — namely music, in the narrow cr 
sense, dancing and poetry — ^wc find suU more 
tlcirly eznphasircd and more elaborately worked 
out the subordination of aesthetic to etUcal and 
religious ends. ' Music % in fact, as they used the 
term, was the centre of Greek education, and its 
moral character thus became a matter of primary 
importance. By it were formed, it was supposed, 
the mind and temper of the citiaens, and so the 
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whole corutitutlon of ihe itsfe. ‘ The introductloa 
of a new kind of muiic*, H)t Pbto, ‘must be 
ihunned as Impentlinj the xhole tute; tines 
it)Ies of music are never disturbed without afTecting 
the most important political institutions.' 'The 
new st)le*, he goes on, 'gradually gaining a 
lodgment, quietly iminuatca itself into manners 
and customs ; and from these it issues in greater 
force, and makes its way into mutual compacts ; 
and from compacts it goes on to attack laws and 
constitutions, duplaying the utmost impudence, 
until It ends by o\enurning estrything, both in 
public and in private.' * And as in hu Rtfubtu he 
had defined the character of the poetry that should 
be admitted into his ideal state, so in the Imts he 
specially defines the character of the melodies and 
dances, regarding them as the most important 
factor In determining and preserving the manners 
and irutiiutions of the cituens 

Nothing, at fini sight, to a modeni mind, could 
be stranger than this point of m’cw. TTiat poetry 
has a bcann^ on conduct we can indeed under> 
stand, though we do not make poetry the centre 
of our system of education ; but that moral effects 
should be attributed to music and to danang, and 
that these should be regarded as of such importance 
as to inlluence profoundly the whole consutution 
of a state, will appear to the inajonty of modem 
men ati unintelligible paradox. 

Yet no opinion of ilw Creeks is more profoundly 
charaeterisuc than this of their whole way of 
’ PUss, rV, 434 & TnioUted by Davie* tad Viusbaa. 
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rttjard’ing life, and none vould better repay a 
careful study. TItat moral cliaracter should be 
attributed to the influence of music u only one 
and perhaps the most sinking illustration of that 
general identification by the Creeks of the etliical 
and the aesthetic standards on which we ha\e so 
frequently had occasion to insist. Virtue, in their 
conception, was not a hard conformity to a law 
felt as alien to the n.atural character ; it w*a3 the 
free expression of a beautiful and harmonious souL 
And this \ery metaphor ‘harmonious’, which 
they so constantly employ, inNolves the idea of 
a close connexion between music and morab. 
Character, in the Greek view, u a certain proper* 
tion of the t'anous elements of the soul, and the 
right character u the right proportion. But the 
relation in which these dements stand to one 
another could be directly afTected, it was found, 
by means of music ; not only could the different 
emotions be excited or assuaged in s'arious degrees, 
but the whole relation of the emotional to the 
rational element could be regulated and controlled 
by the appropnale melody and measure. That 
thb connexion between music and morab really 
does exbt b recogmzcd, in a rough and general 
way, by most people who ha\-e any musical sense. 
Tlierc are rhythms and tunes, for example, that are 
felt to be \-ulgar and base, and others that arc felt 
to be ennobling ; some music, Wagner’s, for 
instance, b frequently called immoral ; Gounod 
ts described as enervating, Bceiho%Tn as bracing, 
and the hie ; and however absurd such comments 
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may oRen appear la be in delall, underljing them 
u the undoubtedly ^veil-grounded tenJC that 
a’a.nout kindi of cnmtc have varioui ethical qualities. 
But it It Just ihii tide of mutic, which hat been 
neglected in modem times, that was the one on 
which the Greeks laid most stress. Inhmtely 
inferior to the modems in the mechanical resources 
of the art, they had made, it appears, a far finer 
and closer analysis of its relation to emotional 
states ; with the result that even in music, which 
we describe as the purest of the arts, congratulating 
Ourselves on its absolute dissoaation from all 
definite intellectual corvecptions— even here the 
Standard of the Creeks was as much ethical as 
aathetie, and the style of music was distinguished 
and lU value appraised, not only by Uie pleasure 
to be derived from it, but abo by the elTeet it 
tended to produce on character. 

Of ihb position we have a clear and definite 
sl.iiemenf in Aruiotle. Virtue, he says, consists 
in loving and hating in the proper way, and 
implies, therefore, a delight in the proper emo- 
tsotis ; but emotions of any kind are produced by 
melody and rhythm ; therefore by music a man 
becomes accustomed to feeling the right emotions. 
Music has thus the power to form character ; 
and the vanous kineb of music, based on the 
vanous modes, iq^y be duunguuhed by their 
cITects on character — one. for example, working 
in the direction of melancholy, another of etTemi- 
nacy ; one encouraging abandonment, another 
self-control, another enthusiasm, and so on through 
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the scries. It follow-s that music may be judged not 
merely by the pleasure ii gives, but by the character 
of its moral inHuence ; pleasure, indeed, is essential 
or there would be no art , but the dilTcrent kinds 
of pleasure gben by dilTerent kinds of music are 
to be distinguished not merely by quantity, but 
by quality. One vnll produce a nght pleasure of 
vihich the good man will approve, and which mil 
have a good effect on cliaracicr ; another will be 
in exactly the opposite case Or, as Plato puts it, 
* the excellence of music is to be measured by 
pleasure. Cut the pleasure must not be that of 
chance persons ; the fairest music is Uiat which 
delights the best and best educated, and especially 
that which delights the one man who is pre> 
eminent in virtue and education ’ ‘ 

We see then that e\en pure music, to the Creeks, 
had a distinct and definite ethical beanng Cut 
this etfifeaf tnlTucnce was further emphasized by 
the face that ic was not their custom to enjoy 
their music pure. What they called ' music as 
has been already pointed out, was an intimate 
union of melody, verse and dance, so that the 
particular emotional meaning of the rhythm and 
tunc employed was brought out into perfect lucidity 
by the accompanying words and gestures. Thus 
we find, for example, that Plato charactenzes a 
tendency in his own time to ,the separation of 
melody and verse as a sign of a want of true artistic 
taste ; for, he says, it u very hard, in the absence 
of words, to disunguish the exact character of the 
* FUto, £aie/, II, 658 c. Translated by Jowett. 
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tnood which the rhjthin and tune Is tupposed to 
rrprr»enl. In ihu connexion it may be interesting 
to refer to the use of the ‘ /nt-neft? ' in modem 
music. Here too a particular idea, If not a par> 
tjcular set of words, u assoaaied Sfiib a particular 
musical phrase : the intention of the practice being 
dearly the same aj that which is indicated in the 
passage just quoted, namely to add prectsion and 
defiruteness to the vague emotional content of 
pure music. 

And this determining effect of words was further 
enhanced, in the music of the Creels, by the 
additional accompaniment of the dance. The 
emouonal character convejed to the mind by the 
words and to the ear by the tune, was further 
explained to the e)e by gesture, pose, and beat 
of foot ; the combtruuoa of the three modes of 
expresdon forming thus in the Greek sense a 
single * imitause ' art. The dance as well as the 
melody came thus to hasr a definite ethical 
RgTuiicance ; * it unitalcs *, sa)-! Anstotle, * char- 
acter, emotion, and action.* And Plato in his ideal 
republic would regulate b>' law the dances no lea 
tlian the melodies to be emplojed, dutinguishing 
them too as morally good or morally bad, and 
encouraging ihe one while he forbids the other. 

The general Creek vacw of music which has thus 
been briefly expounded, the union of melody smd 
rh)'thm with poetry and the dance in saew of a 
definiie and consaousty intended ethical character, 
may be illustrated by the following passage of 
Plutarch, in which he describes the music in stigue 
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at Sparta. The %shole *>'*t«n, it wll be obser\cd, 
is dwigned wth a \icw to that military cotirage 
s%hich ss’as the virtue most pnzed in the Spartan 
stale, and the one about t«hich all their iiulitu* 
tioni centred. Music at Sparta actually was. what 
Plato \sould have had st tn bis ideal republic, a 
public and statC'regulated function : and e\en 
that vigorous race which of all the Creeks came 
nearest to being Philisuncs of virtue, thought ht 
to lay a foundation purely aestheue for Uicir 
severe and soldierly ideal 

‘Their irutruction tn music and verse*, sa)i 
Plutarch, ' was not less carefully aiteudcd to than 
their habits of grace and good-breeding m conv er* 
latioiv. And their very songs had a lile and spint 
in them that tn1i.vmed and possessed men’s minds 
with an enthusiasm and ardour for action ; the 
Style of them w'as plain and without aiTectation ; 
the subject alwa^t senous and moral ; most 
usually, it was in praise of such men as had died 
in defence of their country, or in derision of those 
that had been cowards ; the former tlicy declared 
happy and gloriiled ; the life of the latter they 
described as most miserable ond abject. There 
were also vaunts of what they vfould do and boasts 
of what they had done, varying with the various 
ages ; as, for example, they had three choirs in 
their solemn festivals, the finX of the old men, the 
second of the young men, and the last of the 
c)iil»Wri ; die old men began Uius ; 

Ac owe were youtsg and brave and itroos ’ ; 
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§ 5. PotTRY 

If now, u MC ha\c Kcn, in the plutle arO, 
and in an art v>hich appears to us so pure as 
music, the Creeks perccned and valued, alons 
with the immediate pleasure of beauty, a definite 
ethical character and bent, much more was this 
tlie case Mth poetry, whose material is conceptions 
and ideas. Ihe works of the poets, and espeaally 
ofllomer, were in fact to the Creeks all that moral 
treatues are to us ; or rather, instead of learning 
their lessons in abstract terms, they learnt them out 
of the concrete rtpresenution of life. Poetry was 
the basis of (heir education, the guide and com* 
mentary of ihetr practice, the inspirauon of their 
rpeculathe thought If they have a profiositJon 
(0 advance, they must back it by a atation : if 
they have a counsel to ofTer, they must prop it 
with a^'ene. Not only for delight, but for inspira* 
non, %«inung and example, they were iteeped from 
cliildhood onwards in an ocean of melodious 
discourse ; their national epics were to them what 
the Bible was to the Puntans ; and for esxry con* 
junction of fortune, for every issue of home or 
state, they found therein a text to prompt of 
reinforce their decuion. Of this importance of 
poetry in the life of ancient Greece, and generally 
of the importance of music and art, the following 
passage from Pbto « * sinking illustration : 

* When the boy has learned his letters and is 
beginning to understand what is written, as before 
he undentood only what was spoken, they put 
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Into his hands the wrks of great poets, vih’ich he 
reads at school ; In these are contained many 
admonitions, and many tales, and praises, and 
encomia of ancient famous men, which he is 
required to learn by heart, in order that he may 
imitate or emulate them and desire to become like 
them. Then again the teachers of the lyre take 
similar care that their young disciple is temperate 
and gets into no mischief , and when they ha\-e 
taught him the use of the lyre, they introduce him 
to the poems of other eadelleni poets, who arc ihe 
IjTic poets 5 and these they set to music and make 
their harmonies and rhythms quite famihar to 
the children’s souls, in order that they may leam 
to be more gentle and harmonious and rhythmical, 
and so more fitted for speech and action ; for the 
Lfe of man in e\ cry part has need of harmony and 
rhythm.* * 

From this conception of poetry as a storehouse of 
practical wisdom the transition is easy to a purely 
ethical judgment of iu \aluc ; and that transition, 
as has been already noted, was actually made by 
Plato, who even goes so far as to prcscrilie to poets 
the direct inculcation of such morals as are proper 
to a tract, as that the good and just man is happy 
c\‘en though he be poor, and the bad and unjust 
man miserable even though he be rich. Thb 
didaciirlsm, no doubt, is a parody ; but it b a 
parody of the normal Creek >icw, that the excel* 
lence ol a poem is closely bound up with the com* 
pass and depth of its whole ethical content, and 
’ Ftaio, heu, 325 e. TnniUted by Jowett- 
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ii not to be measuml, u many modems maintain, 
merely by the aesthetic beauty of its form. Wien 
Strabo >a>t, *i( is impossible to be a good poet 
unless ^-ou are finl a good man,' he is expiessing 
the common opinion of the Creeks that the poet 
is to be judged not merely as an artut but as an 
interpreter of life , and the same pre-supposition 
under! es the remark of Aristotle that poets may 
be classified according as the characten they 
represent are as good as, better, or worse than the 
average man 

Out perhaps the most remarkable, illustration of 
ihu way of regarding poetry u the passage in the 
Frogt of Arutophanes, where the comedian has 
introduced a contros'eny between Ae3ch)Ius and 
Eunpides as to therelauve merit of their works, and 
has made the deeuion turn almost entirely on moral 
considerations, the quesuon being really whether or 
no Euripide- u to be regarded os a corrupter of his 
countrymen In the course of the discussion 
Aesch)lus IS made to give ctprcssion to a view of 
poetry wluch dearly enough Aristophanes en- 
dorses himself, and which no doubt wrould be 
accepted by the majority of his audience. He 
appeals to all antiquity to show that poets hate 
always been the instructors of mankind, and that 
It IS for this that tliey arc hdd in honour. 

(radilKintl hi«(er> look 

I r r w I 31 a I Irwi , il u<t >. L> poeU 
C»>i triT .1 I at MO ihrt iiui'npsst. 

Orfhru* r«iro<ir na ki*ulliiri "‘n, 

Rrciaim d ihrin ticmi t>lviO(Ub-o muI bart-sro*^ run , 
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out of the lives of incient heroes. The subject 
of the drama VOS thus strictly prescribed ; it must 
be Klecied out of a c)cle of legends familiar to 
the audience ; and v^haiever freedom might be 
allowed to the poet in his treatment of the theme, 
whatever the reflections he might embroider upon 
it, the spcculatis'c or ethical views, the criticism 
of contemporary life, all must be subservient to 
the main object originally proposed, the setting 
forth, for edification as well as for delight, of 
some episodes in the lives of those heroes of the 
past who were considered not only to be greater 
than their dacendants, but to ^ the sons of 
gods and worthy themselves of wonhip as divine. 

By this fundamenul condition the tragedy of 
the Greeks is distinguished sharply, on the one 
hand from the Shakespeanan drama, on the ether 
from the classical drama of the French. The 
tragedies of Shakespeare are devoid, one might 
say, or id ^eas\ comparaCavt^iy devoid, tH tHi pre> 
conceptions He was free to choose what subject 
he liked and to treat it as he would ; and no sense 
of obligation to religious or other points of view, 
no feeling for traditions descended from a sacred 
past and not Lghdy to be handled by those who 
were their trustees for the future, sobered or 
ratrained for evil or for good his half>barbaric 
gemus. He flung himself upon life with the 
irresponsible ardour of the diKOverer of a new 
continent; shaped and reshaped it as he chose, 
carved from it now the cynicism of Measure for 
Measure, now the despair of Hamlet and of Lear, 
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court ; and the wb^le drama, IJce a tree tnin> 
planted to an alien aiithen and dici for lack 
of the nourijhment which the tragedy of the Greeia 
unconsciously imbibed from its encompassing air 
of national tradition. 

Such, then, was the general character of the 
Greek tragcdy->an interpretation of the national 
ideal. Let us now proceed to follow out some of 
the consequences involved m this conception. 

In the firat place, the theme represented is the 
life and fate of ancient hcro cs '^f personages, that 
it to say, greater than ordinary men, both for good 
and for evil, in their qualities and in their achieve- 
ments, pregnant with fateful issues, makers or 
roarrers of the fortunes of the v>orId. Tragic and 
temble their destiny may be, but never contemp- 
tible or squalid. Behind all suffering, behind tin 
and crime, must tie a redeeming magnammity. 
A complete villain, says Anstoile, u not a tragic 
character, for he has no hold upon the sympathies ; 
if he prosper, if is an outrage on comtnon htmun 
feeling , if he fall into disaster, it u merely what 
he deser%a Neither u it admissible to represent 
the misfortunes of a thoroughly good man, for 
that IS merely painful and distressing ; and least 
of all IS It tolerable gratuitously to introduce mere 
bii'ncss. or madness, or other aberr.stions from 
liiirmn miurr Ilic im^ tragic hero is a man of 
1 ti I'lice ji I birth who hivin.; a miure not 
1 ljle Ills fj I I into un *inil jum in sullenng 
tie |ir 1 1 o Ins act No » i* lou J I'lruv 
more iigm on i.ic duun^uis mig choraciciuucs of 
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the Greek drama than these few remarks ol 
Aristotle, and nothing could better indicate how 
close, in the Greek mind was the connexion 
between aesthetic and ethical judgments. The 
canon of Arutotle vixiuld exclude as proper themes 
for tragedy the character and fate, say, of Richard 
III — the absolutely bad man sulTcring hu appro- 
priate desert ; or of Kent and Cordelia — the 
absolutely good, brought into unmen ted aOliction ; 
and that not merely because such themes offend 
the moral sense, but because by so offending they 
destroy the proper pleasure of the tragic art. 
The whole aesthetic effect is limited by ethical 
presuppositions ; and to outrage these is to defeat 
the very purpose of tragedy. 

Specially interesung in this connexion are the 
strictures passed on Euripides in the passage of 
the Frogs of Aristophanes to which allusion has 
already been made. Euripides is there accused of 
loMcnng the tragic art by introduang — what? 
Women in love ! The central theme of modem 
tragedy ! It is the boast of Aeschylus that there 
is not one of his plays which touches on this 
subject : 

I never allow’d ofyourlrwd Sthenoboe&i 
Or filthy deirjiable Fhiedrsj — not I ' 

Indeed I ihould doubt if my drama ihroughout 
Exl ibit an imonce of women in loie 1 ' 

And there can be httle doubt that vith a Greek 
audience ihis nould count to him as a merit, and 
* Anstoph-, Fia(t, 1043 Trawlated by Frere. 
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ihit the ihining of the centre of Intereit by Euri- 
pidet from the sterner passions of heroes and of 
kings to this tenderer phase of liuman feeling 
would be felt even by those whom it charmed to 
be a declension from the height of the older 
tragedy. 

And to this limitatton of subject corresponds 
a limitation of treatment. The Greek tragedy is 
composed from a definite point of view, with the 
aim not merely to represent but also to interpret 
the theme. Undert>ing the whole construction of 
the plot, the dialogue, the reneclioni, the l>-ric 
Interludes, Is the inienuofl to illustrate some general 
moral taw, tome common and typical problem, 
some fundamental truth. Of the elder dramatuts 
at any rate, Aeschylus and Sophoda, one may 
even lay that it was thtir purpose— however 
imperfectly achieved— to 'justify the ways of 
God to man’ To represent lulTering as the 
punishment ofiinu the constant bent of Aeschylus ; 
to justify the law of God against the presumpuon of 
man u the central idea of Sophocles In either 
case the whole tone is essentially religious. To 
choose such a theme as Lear, to treat it as Shake- 
speare has treated it, to leave it, as it were, bleeding 
from a thousand v«^nds, in mule and helpless 
entreaty for the healing that is never to be vouch- 
safed— this would have been repulsive, if pot 
impossible, to a Greek tragedian. Without ever 
descending from concrete art to the abstractions of 
mere moralizing, without ever aitempung to sub- 
stitute a verbal formula for the full and complex 
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perception that grovki out of a representation 
of life, the ancient dramatists were nevertheless, 
in the whole apprehension of their theme, deter- 
mined by a more or leas conscious speculative bias ; 
the world to them was not merely a splendid 
chaos, it was a divine plan ; and even in its 
darkest hollovi’s, its passes most perilous and bleak, 
they hai^ their hand, though doubtful perhaps and 
faltering, upon the clue that is to lead them up to 
the open sky. 

It IS consonant with this account of the nature 
of Greek tragedy that it should have laid more 
stress upon action than upon character. The 
interest was centred on the universal beanng of 
certain acts and situauons, on the light which the 
experience represented threw on the whole 
tendency and course of human life, not on the 
senuments and motives of the particular personages 
introduced. The characters are broad and simple, 
not developing for the most part, but fixed, and 
fitted therefore to be the mediums of direct action, 
of simple issues, and typical situations. In the 
Greek tragedy the general point of view predomi- 
nates over the idiosyncrasies of p.articu!ar persons. 
It is human nature that is represented in the broad, 
not this or that highly speaalized variation ; and 
what we have indicated as the general aim, the 
interpretauon of life, is never obscured by the 
predominance of exceptional and, so to speak, 
accidental charactcrutics. Man u the subject of 
the Greek drama ; the subject of the modem novel 
b Tom and Dick. 
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Fir^Tj, to the real.ratioa of this ger ^ ra l aira, 
the %»ho!e forra of the Greek droiaa ^*11 adrrirablv 
adapted. It coasuted eery Ur^Jv of cos>TrM- 
tiora between two pcncni, rrpresenurs two 
eppoied points of «ew, gss-irj oceasjon for an 
alsost SQent.f.c of e^'ery problem of 

action raised la the play ; and between these 
convenaiioni were inseried lync odes in which 
the chorus commented on the uttiatioa, bestowed 
adnce oe wamirg, praise or bUme. and finally 
fummed up llic taoral of the w bole. Through the 
chorus, in fict, the poet could ipeak in hu own 
person, and impose upon the whole tragedy any 
tone which be desjed. Penod-caHy be could 
drop the dramatut and asrame the preacher ; asd 
thus e»ure that hts play should be, what we hato 
seen was its reeogmred ideal, oet eenly a rrpre> 
senution but an uterprtuuoa of Lfe. 

But this without ceasmg to be a work of art. 
In anempurg to anal>ee tn abstract terms the 
geaesil character c£ the Greek, tragedy we have 
necessarily thrown into the shade what after aB 
wns its primary and most a sp ect ; an 

aspect, howT\-er, ofwhichafttD apprec i ation could 
only be attained not by a mere perusal of the 
teat, but by what is unfarrunately for ever be^xod 
our power, the witnessing of an actual representa- 
tion as It was glim on the Greek stage. For from 
a purely aesthetic point of view the Greek drama 
must be reckoned among the most perfect of 
art forms. 

Taking place tn the opes air, on the sunn) slope 
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of a hill, valley and plain or islanded sea stretching 
away below to meet the blazing blue of a cloudless 
sky, the moving pageant, thus from the first set 
in tune with nature, brought to a focus of splendour 
the rays of every separate art. Nfore akm to an 
opera than to a play, it had, as its basis, music. 
For the drama had developed out of the lyric ode, 
and retained throughout what was at first its only 
clement, the dance and song of a mimetic chorus. 
By this centre of rhythmic motion and pregnant 
melody the burden of the tale was caught up and 
echoed and echoed again, as (he living globe 
divided into spheres of answering song, the dear 
and precise significance of the plot, never obscure 
to the head, being thus brought home in music to 
the passion of the heart, the idea embodied in 
lyric verse, the verse transfigured by song, and 
song and verse reflected as in a mirror to the eye 
by the swing and beat of the limbs they stirred 
to consonance of motion. And svhile such was 
the character of the odes that broke the action of 
the play, the action itself was an appeal not less 
to the ear and to the eye than to tlie passion and 
the intellect. The drcumstances of the repre- 
sentation, the huge auditorium in the open air, 
lent themselves less to * acting ’ in our sense of the 
term, than to attitude and declamation. The 
actors raised on high boots above their natural 
height, their faces hidden in masks and their 
tones mechanically magmfied, must have relied 
for their effects not upon faaal play, or rapid and 
subtle variations of voice and gesture, but upon 
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a certain itatucsi^ue beauty of pose, and a chand-g 
intonation of that tnajesuc iambic vme nhoK 
tseaiurc \«-ould ha\-e bc^ obicurrd by a rapid and 
conv'cnaijonal dclntry. Tbe representation HX'tJd 
thus become moMn^ sculpture to the e)'?> to 
the ear, as it v,cre, a sleep of music bctv*Ten the 
mtenser interludes of the chorus ; and the spec* 
tatOT vnthout bcintj drawn away by an imitative 
realum from the calm of impassioned contempla- 
tion into the fever and fret of a veritable actor on 
the scene, received an impression based throughout 
on that clear mtelleetuai foundauao, that almost 
prosaic luadiiy of senument and plot, which is 
preserved to us in the wntten text, but raised by 
the accompan)ang appeal to the sense, made as 
it must have been made by such artists as the 
Greeks, by the ^uping of forms and colours, the 
rrauuve, the dance and the song, to such a great- 
ness and height of aesthetic sigmheance as caa 
hardly have been lealucd by any other form of 
art producuon. 

■Hie nearest modem analogy to what the ancient 
drama must have been o to be found probably in 
the operas of tVagner, who indeed vvas strongly 
itvClaenced by the tragedy of the Creeks. It was 
his ideal, like theirs, to combine the various 
branches of art, cmplojang not only music but 
pocuy, sculpture, painting and the dance, for the 
representauon of hu dramatic theme; and bis 
conception also to make art the interpreter of 
life, reflecung m a national drama the lubona] 
consaousness, the highest action and the deepest 
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passion and thought of the German race. To 
consider how far in this attempt he falls short of or 
goes beyond the achievement of the Greeks, and 
to examine the wide dissirnjlarities that underlie 
the general identity of aim, would be to wander too 
far afield from our present theme. But the com- 
panson may be recommended to those who are 
anxious to form a concrete idea of what the effect 
of a Greek tragedy may have been, and to clothe 
in imagination the dead bones of the literary text 
with the flesh and blood of a reprcscotation to the 
sense. 

Meantime, to assist the reader to realire with 
somewhat greater precision the bearing of the 
foregoing remarks, tt may be worth while to 
give an outline sketch of one of the most celebrated 
of the Greek tragedies, theA^ammnon of Aeschylus. 

The hero of the drama belongs to that heroic 
house whose tragic history was among the most 
terrible and the most familiar to a Greek audience. 
Tantalus, the founder of the family, for some offence 
against the gods, was suffering in Hades the punish* 
ment which is christened by his name. Hts son 
Pclops was stained vmh the blood of Myriilus. 
Of the two sons of the next generation, Thyestes 
seduced the wife of bis brother Atreus ; and Atreus 
in return killed the sons of Thyestes, and made the 
father unwittingly eat the flesh of the murdered 
boys. Agamemnon, son of Atreus, to propitiate 
Artemis, sacrificed hu daughter Iphigcnta, and 
in revenge was murdered by Clytemnestra, hb 
wife. And Clytemnestra v/ar by Orestes, 

i6 
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her ion, in atonement for thede^th of Agamemnon. 
For generations the race had been dogged by 
enme and punishment ; and in choosing for his 
theme the murder of Agamemnon the dramatist 
could assume in lui audience so close a (amillarity 
with the past history of the House that he could 
call into existence by an allusise word that sombre 
background of mxic to enhance the terrors of his 
actual presentation. The figures he brought into 
smd relief joined hands with menacing forms that 
faded away into the night of the future and the 
past : while abose them hung, intonsng doom, the 
phantom host of Funes 

Vet at the outset of the drama all promises ssell, 
The watchman on the roof of the palace, in the 
tenth year of hu watch, catches sight at last of the 
signal fire (hat announces the capture ofTroy and 
die speedy return of Agamemnon. With joy he 
proclainu to the House the long-delayed and 
w elcome news ; yet even m the moment of wulta* 
tjon lets slip a doubtful phrase hinting at somc' 
thing behind, which he dares not name, something 
which may turn to despair the triumph of siciory. 
Hereupon enter the chorus of Argi>e elders, chant- 
ing os they mose to the measure of a stalely march. 
They sing how ten years before Agamemnon and 
Menelaus had led forth the host of Greece, at the 
bidding of the Zeus who protects hospitality, to 
recover for Menelaus Helen his wife, treacher- 
ously stolen by Pans. Then, as they take their 
places and begin their rhythmic dance, in a strain 
of impassioned verse that is at once a narrative 
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and a lyric hymn, they tell, or rather, present 
in a scries of v-ii-id images, flaihmg as by illumina- 
tion of lightning out of a night of %ciled and 
sombre boding, the tale of the deed that darkened 
the starting of the host — the sacrifice of Iphigcnia 
to the goddesis whose wrath was delaying the 
fleet at Aulis. In %ersc, in music, in pantomime, 
the scene lives again — the struggle in the father’s 
heart, the insistence of his brother chiefs, die 
piteous glance of the girl, and at last the unuttcr* 
able end ; while above and through it all rings 
like a knell of fate the refrain that ij the mouve ol 
the whole drama : 

Stag woe, ling woe, but msy tbe Coed prevail. 

At the conclusion of the ode enters Clytem* 
nestra. She makes a formal announcement to the 
chorus of the fall of Troy ; describes the coune 
of the signal-flrc from beacon to beacon as it sped, 
and pictures in imagination the scenes even then 
taking place in the doomed dty. On her with- 
drawal the chorus break once more into song and 
dance. To the music of a solemn hymn they point 
the moral of the fall of Troy, the certain doom of 
violence and fraud descended upon Paris and his 
house. Once more the vivid pictures flash from the 
. night of woe — Helen in her fatal beauty stepping 
lighdy to her doom, the widower’s nights of 
mourning haunted by the ghost of love, the horron 
of the war that followed, the slain abroad and the 
mourners at home, the change of living flesh and 
blood for the dust and ashes of the tomb. At last 
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with a return to their origins) theme, the doom of 
intolenrc, the chorui cloic their ode and announce 
the arrival of a measengef from Troy. Talihybius, 
the herald, enten as ipolesman of the army and 
King, describing the hardships they have suffered 
and the joy of the triumphant issue. To him 
C]>lemnestra announces, in words of which the 
irony u patent to the audience, her sufferings in 
the absence of her husband and her delight at the 
prospect of ills return Hcwill find her, she sa)!, 
as he left her, a faithful watcher of (he home, her 
loyalty sure, her honour undcfited. TTicn follows 
another choral ode, similar in theme to the last, 
dwelling on (he woe brought by the act of Paris 
upon Troy, the change of the bndal song to the 
tnimp of war and the dirge of death ; conirasilngi 
in a profusion of splendid tropes, the beauty of 
Helen with the curse (o which it is bound j and 
insisting once more on (he doom that attends 
insolence and pride. At the conclusion of this song 
the measure changes to a march, and the chortu 
turn to welcome the tnumphani king Agamem* 
non enters, and behind him the seiled and silent 
figure of a woman. After greeting the gods ofhu 
House, the King, in brief and suited phrase, 
acknowledges (he lo>al(y ofihe chorus, but hints 
at much that is amiss which it must be hu first 
charge to set right. Hereupon enten Clytem- 
nestra. and m a speech of rhetorical exag^erauon 
tells of I er an.xious waning for her lord and her 
inexprcss.blc joy at his return. In conclusion she 
directs that purple cloth be spread upon his path 
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that he may enter the house as befits a conqueror 
After a show of resistance, Agamemnon yields the 
point, and the contrast at which the dratnatut 
aims is achieved. With the pomp of an eastern 
monarch, always repellant to the Greek mind, the 
King steps across the threshold, steps, as the 
audience knows, to his death The higher the 
reach of his power and pnde the more terrible and 
swift u the nemesis ; and Clytemnestra follows in 
triumph with the enigmatic crv upon her bps : 
' Zeus, who art god of fulfilment, fulfil my praters.’ 
As she withdraws the chorus begin a song of boding 
fear, the more ternble that it is sull indefinite. 
Something u going to happen~the presentiment U 
sure. But what, but what ? They search the 
night in N'ain. Meanume, motionless and silent, 
waits the figure of the teiled woman It is 
Cassandra, the prophetess, daughter of Priam of 
Troy, whom Agamemnon has earned home as his 
prise. Clyiemnestra returns to urge her to enter 
the house ; she makes no sign and utters no word. 
The Queen changes her lone from courtesy to 
'anger and rebuke ; the figure neither sun nor 
speaks ; and Clytemnestra at last with an angry 
threat leaves her and returns to the palace. Then, 
and not till then, a cry breaks from the stranger’s 
bps, a passionate cry to Apollo who gave her her 
fatal gift. All the sombre history of the House 
to which she had been brought, the woe that has 
been and the woe that is to come, passes in pictures 
across her inner sense. In a senes of broken 
ejaculations, not sentences but lyric cries, she 
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c%-olo the »ccne* of the past »nd of the future. 
Blood dripi from the palace ; in its chamben the 
Furies crouch ; the taurdc^ tom of ThjTStei 
wail in its haunted courts ; and o-er among the 
tisiom of the past that one the future floats 
fades, clearly discerned, impossible to avert, the 
murder of a hmband by a wde ; and in the rear of 
that, most piuful of all, the violent death of the seer 
s^ho tees in \-ain and may not help. BctwTcn 
Cassandra and the Chorus it u a duet of anguish 
and fear ; in the broken lyric phrases a phantom 
mus.c wails ; tillatlast,at%«batteemsthebreaking* 
point, the tension is relaxed, and dropping into the 
calmer iambic redumx, Cassandra tells her 
message in plainer speech auid clearly proclaims the 
murder of the King. Then, with a last appeal to 
the avenger that u to come, the enters the palace 
alone to meet her death —The luge is empty*. 
Suddenly a cry u heard from v>-ithin ; again, and 
then again ; s«hi1e the chorus hesitate the deed is 
done ; the doors are thrown open, and Cytem- 
nestra is seen standing over the corpses of her 
victims. All disguise is now thrown off ; the 
murderess asovrs and triumphs in her deed ; she 
jusufies It as xongcance for the saenflee of Iphi* 
genia, and sees in herself not a free human agent 
but the incarnate curse of the House of Tantalus. 
And now for the first time appears the adulterer 
Aecuthus, who has planned the whole bc"nd the 
scenes He tt*o is an avenger, for hr < i • son 
CJ '1 ji 1h\estes who was niadr to ireJ ot n.s 
ov.li cluIUfcn s tlcsh. The murucr oi .\gaui£i_cQa 
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is but one more ImV in the long chain of hereditary 
guilt ; and wlh that otposition of the piuless law 
of punbhment and crime this chapter of the great 
drama comes to a dose. But the Agamervat 
is only the first of a senes of three pla>'s closely 
connected and meant to be perform^ m tucccs* 
lion ; and the problem raised in the first of them, 
the crime that cries for punishment and the punish« 
ment that is itself a new enme, is loUed in the last 
by a rceonahaiion of the pov^ers of heawn and 
hell, and the pardon of the last ofTcndcr m the 
person of Orestes To sketch, however, the plan 
of the other dramas of the miogy would be to 
trespass too far upon our space and lime. It u 
enough to ha>e illustrated, by the example of the 
Agamrwn, the general character of a Creek 
tragedy ; and those who care to pursue the 
subject further must be referred to the text of the 
plays themseisTS. 


f 7 Cosicnv 

Esen more remarkable than the tragedy of the 
Greeks, in its rendenng of a didactic intention 
Under the form* of a free and ipontaneous art, 
is the older comedy known to us through the 
Works of Nnstophancs As the former dealt with 
the gencrjl conceptions, religious and ethical, that 
Und-rli) I'lr Crrrck \ievs tif life, using as its 
mcdiu’ii of r\| ^ »u 1 ir aitcriti nitioin! nisths, 
So ih' laiicf dr .1 .V me ,'.,r plu«es t,f 

Comcu.poMf) Ur, ciij.u>iig u.e ii«.i.i.ic:> O’ a 
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free burlesque. The achievement of Aristophanes, 
(n fact, ts more kstorush'ng, In a sense, than that of 
Aesch>lus. Suriipg srilh what is always, prima 
font, the prose of everyday hfc, its acrid contro* 
venies, its vulgar and tedious types, and even its 
particular indmduaU^for Aristophanes docs not 
hesitate to introduce his contemporaries in penoa 
on the stage — he fits to this gross and heavy stufT the 
wings of imagination, scaitcn from it the dinging 
mists of banality and spite, and speeds it forth 
through the luad heaven of art amid peals of 
musical laughter and snatches of lync song. For 
Arulophanes was a poet as well as a comedun, and 
his genius is displayed not only in the construction 
of his fantasuc plots, not only in the inexhaustible 
profusion of lus humane and genial wit, but in 
bunts of pure poetry as melodious and inspired as 
ever tpnng from the bps of the Ij-risu of Greece 
or of the world. The basis of the comic as of the 
tragic art of the Greeks was tong and dance ; and 
the chorus, the onginal element of (he play, still 
retains in the works of Aristophanes a place impor« 
tant enough to make it dear that in comedy, too, 
a prominent aspect of the art must have been the 
aatheuc appeal to the ear and the eye. In general 
structure, in fact, comedy and tragedy were alike ; 
aathcucally the mouva were limilv, only they 
were set in a difTcrent key. 

But while pnatariJf Aristophanes, Uce the 
tragedians, was a great artist, he was also, like 
them, a great mterperter of hie. Hu dramas are 
satires as well as poems, and he was and expressed 
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himself ruprcmely consdoui of having a ' mission * 
to fulfil. ‘He has tcomcd from the first*, he 
inaiea the chorus ting of himself in the ‘ Peace ’ : 

He has icomrd from the fmt to dnrrod and lo dip 
Peddling and meddring tn private alTjin 
To detect and ceilleci every petty defect 
Of huiKind and wife and domettical hfe , 

But intrepid and bold, like Alcidet of eld, 
tMm die rat iiond a’oof. put hitntelf to the proof 
la hli couairy’i behoof * 

HIs aim, in fact, was deliberately to instruct hu 
countr^Tnen in political and social issues ; to attack 
the abuses of the Assembly, of the Law<ourts and 
(he home ; to punish demagogurs, charlatans, pro- 
fessional politicians ; to laugh back into thdr 
iflues ' res-oliing ‘ sons and wives ; to defend the 
orthodox faith against philosophers and men of 
sdence. These are the themes that he embodies 
'In his plots, and these the morals that he enforces 
when he speaks through tlie chorus in his own 
person. And the result is an art-product more 
strange to the modem mind in its union of poetry 
with prose, of aesthetic vdih didactic significance, 
than even that marvellous creation, the Greek 
tragedy. Of the character of this comedy the 
reader may form an idea through the admirable 
and easily accessible translations of Frcrc,* and 
we are therefore dispensed from the obligation to 
attempt, as in the case of tragedy, an account of 
some panioJar specimen of the art. 

' Aruttpph , Ptatt. 751 fpo Tr»n»l»tnl by Fitft. 

' la MstUT*! Uoivenal ubrarv 
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And here muit conclude our lurvey of the 
character of Greek art The main point which 
we ha%c endrax-QureU to make dear has been so 
often insisted upon, that it u hardly necessary to 
dwell upon it further. The key to the art of the 
Greeks, as well as to thcir ethics, is the identifica* 
tion of the beautiful and the good ; and it there- 
fore is as natural m treating of their art to insist 
on its ethical value as it was to insist on the aesthetic 
significance of their moral ideal. Cut, in fact, any 
insutence on either side of the judgment is mu- 
leading The two points of view had neser been 
dusodaied ; and art and conduct alike proceeded 
from the same imperative impulse, to create a 
harmony or order which was conceived indifTer- 
ently as beautiful or good. Through and through, 
the Greek ideal u Unity. To make the individual 
at one with the state, the real with the ideal, the 
inner with the outer, art with morals, finally to 
bnng all phases of life under die empire of a 
single idea, which, with Goethe, we may call, as 
we wall, the good, the beautiful, of the whole — 
thu was the aim, and. to a great extent, the 
achiev ement of ilieir genius And of all the points 
of view frnri «liKh we may envisage their linl’iaiit 
aciivit) rone p rinps is more ceiiit.Tl •iiid nit, re 
chaiJCir'i'in i n iliis of art, wl i 'i ' >r is 
the for I iflii I , ,1 I'le ininv m i f md 

the pcilevl icl.t-.uuu ul dic iiiucr in i le o„icr. 
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CONCLUSION 

N OW that \se ha\x examined in some detail 
the most 'important phases of the Greek 
view of life, it may be as well to endeavour bncfly 
to recapitulate and bring to a point the various 
considerations that ha\x been advanced. 

But, first, one preliminary remark must be made 
Throughout the preceding pages we have made no 
attempt to dutmguish the Greek * view ’ from the 
Greek ‘ ideal ’ ; we have interpreted their customs 
and institutions, political, sooa), or religious, by the 
conceptions and ideab of philosophers and poets, 
and ha%*e thus, it may be objected, made the mis* 
take ofidcntifying the blind work of popular instinct 
tsith the theories and aspirations of conSQOus 
thought. ' 

Such a procedure, no doubt, would be illegiti- 
mate if it were supposed to imply that Greek 
'institutions were tlie result of a deliberate intention 
consaously adopted and approved by the average 
man. Like other social products they grew and 
vere not made ; and it was only the few who 
ealized fully all that they implied But on the 
Uher hand il is a diMinTiiidiiri; clnnctenstic of 
he Creek ih II lilt i’ ill t mill iit d l>> linni^ht 
tas the direti oiifior t ij't tuts flmi .absoljte 
Cp I’ation cl wii t o 1., I tu lie Iio 5 uli It u "1 ic.S 
loiiunues to iiauni ui.d vitiate niudsni life had not 
aax 
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>ct bfcn made m andent Greece. PJaio, Idealut 
thouf;h he be, U ) et rooted in the facu of hb age ; 
his perfect republic he bases on the institutions of 
Sparta and Crete ; his perfect man he shapes on 
the lines of the Greek attren. That dislocation of 
the Spirit which opposed the body the soul, 
heaven to earth, the church to the state, the man of 
the world to the priest, was alien to the normal 
consdousness of the Creeks. To them the world of 
fact was also the world of the ideal ; the concep> 
dons which inspired their highest aims were already 
embodied in their institutions and rcilectcd in their 
life ; and the rralizauon of what ought to be 
inveU'ed not the destruction of what was, but 
merely its perfecting on its own lines. 

NVItile, then, on the one hand, it would be ridieu* 
Idus so to ideahre the dsihiation of the Creeks as 
to imply (hat they had eliminated discord and con* 
fudon, )et, on the other, it u legitimate to say that 
they had built on the plan of the ideal, and (hat 
their life both m public and pnvate was, by the 
s-ery law of its custence, an effort to realize 
eaphcilly that t)-pe of Good which was already 
implicitly embodied tn its structure. 

■Ilie ideal, in a word, in andrnt Greece, was 
organically related to (be real ; and that is why it u 
possible to identify the Greek view with the Greek 
ideal. 

Bearing this in mmd wre may now proceed to 
recapitulate our conclusions as to what that view 
w-as. And fint, let us take the side of speculaUon. 
Here we are concerned not with the formal s>siems 
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of Greet thought, but with (hat half-uncomdous 
>sorking of imagination aa much as of mind whose 
expression was Uicir popular religion. Of thb 
religion, as we saw, the essential feature was that 
belief in anthropomorphic gods, by virtue of which 
a reconciliation was cfTccted between man and the 
powers whether of nature or of his own soul. 
Behind phenomena, ph>-sical or psycliic, beings 
were conceived of like nature with man, beings, 
therefore, whose actions he could interpret and 
whose motives he could comprehend. For his 
imagination, if not for his inteUcci, a harmony was 
thus induced between himsclfand theworld ihatwas 
not he. A harmony t and in this w ord we have the 
key to the dominant idea of the Creek civilization. 

For, turning now to the practical ude, we find 
the same impulse to rcconale divergent elements. 
That antithesis of soul and body which was 
emphasized in the medieval view of life and 
dominates sull our current ethical conceptions, is 
foreign to the Greek view of life. Their ideal for 
the individual included the perfection of the body , 
beauty no less than goodness was the object of their 
quest and they believed that the one implied the 
other. But since the perfection of the body required 
the ccwiperauon of external aids, they made these 
also essential to their ideal. Not merely virtue of 
(he soul, not merely health and beauty of the body, 
but noble birth, suillcicnt wealth and a good name 
among men, were included in their conception of 
the desirable bfc. Harmony, in a word, was the 
end they pursued, harmony of the soul with the 
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body and of the body vnth Its environment ; and it 
is this that distin^ishes their ethical ideal from 
that which in later times has insisted on the funda* 
mental antagonism of the inner to the outer life, 
and made the perfection of the spirit depend on the 
mortification of the flesh. 

The same ideal of harmony dominates the 
Creek view of the relation of the individual to the 
state. This relation, it u true, is often described as 
one in which the parts were subordinated to (he 
whole : but more accurately it may be said that 
they were conceived as finding in the whole (heir 
realisation The pnfect individual was the Indl* 
vidual in (he state , the faculties essentia! to his 
excellence had there only their opportunity of 
development ; the qualities defined as virtues had 
there only their significance , and it was only in lo 
far as he was a citssen (hat a man was properly 
a man at all Thus (hat opposiiion between the 
individual and the state which perplcaes our own 
loaety had hardly begun to define itself in Greece. 
If on the one hand the state made larger claims on 
the liberty of the individual, on Uie other, the 
bberty of the individual consisted in a response to 
the claims So that in this department abo har- 
mony was maini.-iined by the Creeks between 
dements which have developed in modem times 
tlicir latent antagonism 

Thus, both in speculation and in practice, in hb 
relation to nature and in hu relation to (he state, 
both internally, between the divergent elements of 
which his own being was compiosed, and externally 
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between himscir and ibe world that was not he, it 
as the aim, conscious or unconscious, and, in part 
at least, the achiev cinent of the Greeks to create and 
maintain an essential harmony. The anuihcses of 
which we in our own time are so painfully and 
increasint;ly aware, between Man as a moral being 
and Nature as an indifferent law, between the flesh 
and the spirit, ben% een the mdu idual and the state, 
do not appear as facton in that dominant con> 
saousness of the Greeks under whose influence 
their religion, their iruttluuons and (heir customary 
ideals had been formed And so regarded, in 
general, under what may (airly be called its most 
essential aspect, the Greek aviliiauon u rightly 
desenbed as that of harmony. 

But, on the other hand, and thu is the point to 
which we must now turn our attention, thu har* 
mony which was (he dominant feature in the 
consciousness of the Greeks and the dUUnguishing 
characteristic of their epoch in the hbtory of the 
world, was nnorlheJess, after aJJ, but a transitory 
and imperfect attempt to reconcile elements whose 
antagonism was too strong for the solution thus 
proposed. The factoo of dbruption were present 
from the beginning in the Greek ideal ; and it was 
as much by the dcs'clopment of its own internal 
contradictions as by the invasion of forces from 
without that that fabric of magical beauty was 
destined to fall. These contradictions hasT already 
been indicated at vonous points in the text, and 
it only remains to bnng them together in a con- 
cluding summary. 
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On the tide of tpetulation, the religion of the 
Greeks H-as open, u we saw, to a double entieijm. 
On the one hand, the ethical conceptions embodied 
in those legends of the gods nhich %»-cre the product 
of an earber arul more barbarous age, had become 
to the contemporanei of riato irvolung or ridicu- 
lous. On the other hand, to mciaph)'sica! 
speculation, not only vas the estitcnce of the pods 
unprosrd, but their mutually con.'bctirg actisities, 
their p.^ssions, and their capnee. Here incompatible 
Hrith that conception of the univ-erul Uw which 
the developing reason evolird as the form of truth. 
The rrconciliaiion of man n-ith nature nhich had 
been effected by the medium of anthropomorphic 
gods H-as a harmony only to the imagination, not to 
the mind. Under the action of the intellect the 
unstable combination was dissoKed and the ele* 
tnents that had been thus imperfectly joined fell 
back into their original opposiuon. The religion 
of the Creeks H-as destro>Td by the interna] 
esoluiion of their on-n consaousness. 

And in the sphere of pracocc ht are met with a 
similir dissolution. The Creek conception of ex- 
cellence included, as wTsaw, not onl> bodily health 
and strength, but such a share at fear: of external 
goods as Hijuld gist a man scope for his own self- 
perfection. And Hncc these conditions were not 
attainable b> all, thcsacnficeofthe majonn to the 
minority was frankly accepted and die pursuit of 
the ideal confined to a pnsaleged class. 

Such a conception, bowesTT, was involved in 
internal coatradictioos Form the Eist place, even 
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for the privileged few, an excellence \>hich de- 
pended on external aids was, at the best, uncertain 
and problematical, hiisfortune and disease were 
possibilities that could not be ignored ; old age 
and death were impeniu\*e certainties ; and no 
care, no art, no organization of society, could 
obviate the inherent incomp.'itibility of individual 
perfection tnlh the course of nature. Harmony 
between the individual and hu cnviroament was 
perhaps more nearly achieved by and for the 
aristocracy ofjinacnt Greece than by any lodety 
of any other age But such a harmony, even at the 
best, IS fleeting and precarious ; and no perfection 
of Ufe delivers from death 

And, in the second pince, to secure even this 
imperfect realization, U was necessary to restrict 
the universal appbeation of the ideal. Excellence, 
in Greece, was made the end for some, not for all 
But this limitation was felt, in the des'clopment of 
consciousness, to be self<ontradictory ; and the 
next great system of ethics that succeeded to that of 
Aristotle, postulated an end ofaction that should be' 
at once independent of the aids of fortune and open 
alike to all classes of mankind. The ethics of a 
privileged class were thus expanded into the ethics 
of humanity ; but this expansion was fatal to its 
essence, which had depend^ on the very limitations 
hy which it was destroyed. 

With the Greek civilization beauty perished from 
the world. Never again has it been possible for 
man to believe that harmony is in fact the truth ot 
all existence. The inteUect and the moral sense 
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hav-e developed imperative claimj which can be 
satufied by no experience known to man. And at 
a comcquence of this the goal of desire which the 
Greeks could place in the present, has been trans- 
ferred, for us, to a future inhnitely remote, which 
nevertheless is conceived as attainable. Dissatis- 
faction with the world in which we hve and 
determination to reahze one that shall be better, 
arc the prevailing characteristics of the modem 
spirit. TTie development is one into whose mean- 
ing and end this is not the place to enter. It is 
enough that we feel it to be inevitable ; that the 
harmony of the Greeks contained in its^ the fac- 
ton of its own destruction ; and that in spite of the 
Euanalion which constantly iua our gaze on that 
fairest and happiest halting-place in the secular 
march of man, it was not there, any more than 
here, that he was destined to find an ultiffiaee 
reoonoliatloD and repose. 
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